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THERE IS SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
... ANA it’s almost as wonderful tn its effects! 


PLANT DINNER is an amazing new plant food which will make 
every flower lover grateful to modern horticultural science 
for its splendid achievements in plant research. PLANT DINNER 
produces truly remarkable results with flowers, house plants, 
grass, vegetables, shrubs and trees, makes them hardier and 
healthier, improves color and fragrance, increases resistance 
to insect pests, heat and drought. PLANT DINNER is the long- 
awaited, perfectly balanced plant food which provides solu- 
tions to every conceivable gardening problem all year round. 
PLANT DINNER promotes seed germination in hot beds, seed 
flats, and cold frames, gives an early start to winter-affected 
lawns and perennials, hastens and improves fruition and 
flowering, offsets root-shock of all transplants including 
trees, and has innumerable other uses! 


PLANT DINNER gets striking, unprecedented results because 
it is a scientifically developed, laboratory and field checked 





FLOWERS... All varieties average GRASS ... Responds almost magi- 


45% improvement over plain water- cally to PLANT DINNER. Lawns 
ing when treated with PLANT DIN- treated with PLANT DINNER average 
NER! Will not “burn”? even most 65% better than untreated lawns. 
delicate blooms when applied ac- with drought-resisting roots more 
cording to the simple directions. than 1% longer. 





PLANT DINNER comes in 25¢, 75¢ and $1.75 packages 
containing 1% 0z.,60z.,and 1 lb. respectively. If your 
dealer is unable to supply you, order direct from 
William H. Rorer, Inc. Use the attached coupon! 


PLANT DINNER 
WILLIAM H. RORER, INC. 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Est. 1910 





product, manufactured by a firm which has supplied pharma- 
ceuticals to the medical profession for more than 30 years. It 
contains the 11 elements that supply plants with the food 
they need, the 5 vitamins that promote vigorous health, and 
the hormones that stimulate swift, sturdy growth. PLANT 
DINNER is guaranteed by its manufacturer, William H. Rorer, 
Inc., to produce satisfactory results with your plants or every 
penny you pay will be immediately refunded! 

Buy PLANT DINNER today! See what marvelous results this 
remarkable product of modern science will obtain for your 
garden. PLANT DINNER is odorless, inexpensive and very easy 
to use. All you do is dissolve it in water—a single ounce 
makes 8 full gallons of perfectly balanced solution—and give 
it to your plants at the regular watering periods. Order your 
supply now! Fill in the attached coupon in time to give your 
plants and flowers an early and unbeatable head start! 





HOUSE PLANTS ... Deprived of | VEGETABLES... Corn, tomatoes, 
the nourishing elements of out-of- limas, beans, lettuce, cabbage, and 
doors sunlight, soil, and air, thrive others respond to PLANT DINNER 
and flourish magnificently under with yields as high as 50% greater. 
PLANT DINNER treatment! 


Makes vegetables taste better. 
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Wiiuiam H. Rorer, Inc., Dept. R-1 
254 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen : Enclosed please find 75¢ (in coin, stamps, check, or postal 
money order) for 6 ounce package of PLANT DINNER. If I am not satis- 
fied with results, I understand you will refund the purchase price. 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14. 1925 
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Looking for Signs of Spring 


N THE first March Sunday I went 
chasing about ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ looking 
for signs of Spring. Two days of sunshine 
reduced the previous week’s snow and there 
was much bare ground with plenty of frost 
under it. The snowdrops that have been 
impudently open for a month were just the 
same but nothing else, not even the hepaticas, 
seemed to be showing growth. I had had 
hopes that at least there would be swollen 
buds on the “February’’ daphne, Daphne 
mezereum, but there was “‘nothing doing.” 
The first bloomer of all, Hamamelis ver- 
nalis, which was very good this year and 
gave us inconspicuous but extremely fragrant 
blooms in January has gone to seed and the 
next one of the witch-hazels has not stirred 
itself. 

Then I saw what looked at a distance as 
if somebody had been brutally scratching on 
a tree trunk. Hurrying to it, I found that 
what had caught the eye was a form of ex- 
foliation on a very vigorous elm-like tree, 
Zelkova sinica, which came to me from the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
1928. I do not know that this shedding 
which is very clean and bright is a sign of 
Spring and I am thus broadcasting what I 
have seen in the hope that someone among 
Horticulture’s readers will check with me. 

This zelkova, by the way, is a handsome 
tree, very much like the American elms near 
it. Perhaps, it may be a potential answer to 
the elm dangers we worry about. Near it is 
an excellent specimen, ten inches in diameter, 
of the Siberian elm, Ulmus pumila, planted 
in mid-Summer, 1926, to test its endurance 
to July transplanting when that species was 
first being exploited. It was less than an inch 
through when set and its present 10-inch 
diameter is the answer. A street leading from 
“Breeze Hill’’ has a double row of this tree 
and, while it is by no means as dignified and 
admirable as the American elm, it is not any- 
thing to be ashamed of. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Durantas All Too Scarce 


HILE visiting private greenhouses and 

conservatories I have often wondered 
why the beautiful Duranta repens (D. plu- 
mierit) is never seen. Its beauty, adaptability 
and constant display of lovely fruit or flow- 
ers—for months both are intermingled— 
make it a 100 per cent desirable plant. The 
leaves are small and thickly set forming an 
ideal background for the delicate spikes of 
lavender-blue flowers which are true replicas 
in miniature of the buddleias. These are fol- 
lowed by long graceful sprays of yellow 
fruits that last for months. 

The ease of culture and the great dividends 
given in flower and fruit should place this 
semi-tropical shrub in every collection of any 
merit. Its natural tendency is to be scraggly 
but by pinching back the tips a compact 
pyramidal growth is quickly obtained. Like 
most of the tropicals it likes an acid damp 
soil and yields abundantly for the little care 
given. 

—DMarie E. Simpson. 
Biloxi, Miss. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


—the most magnificent of broad-leaf ever- 
greens. Magnificent in flower and out—with 
large dark heavy foliage. 

SEED-GROWN HYBRIDS—the best of 
the family—the hardiest and most rugged 
for rugged northern climates—thrive in most 
places without winter protection. The most 
beautiful—with the widest range of colors. 


Headquarters for Seed-Grown Hybrid 
Rhododendrons—we have the largest north- 
ern-grown stock to select from—in sizes 
from 14 to 5 feet. 


For these and other high grade plants, 
send for our catalog. 


Wymani | 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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There’s nothing quite like Loma 
for “perking up” tired, run-down 
lawns. Apply this famous plant 
food and you'll see the difference 
within 10 days’ time. But Loma is 
no “shot in the arm” — it’s a bal- 
anced ration that gives lasting re- 
sults. Odorless. Weed-free. Econom- 
ical. A little goes a long way. 


Loma 
Plant Food 
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ENNE MINIATURE GLADIOLUS FLOWERS for 
Ai , TABLE DECORATION 


Bulbs offered for this purpose are from % to % inch in diameter and will 
produce 8 to 6 small flowers on graceful willowy stems 18 to 24 inches long. 
Bulbs should be sown like garden peas and not fertilized too heavily. 
Offered only in collection of 1,000 bulbs in the following varieties, equal quantities of each. 
Betty Co-ed. Soft apple blossom-pink. Orange Butterfly. Glowing orange. White Butterfly. Ruffled white. 
$25.00 per collection 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC., Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 22-24 West 27th Street, New York 








NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF PLANT NAMES 


Sixty-four pages containing approximately 3000 names, each with accurate and 
authoritative indication of pronunciation and a concise definition—25c postpaid. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















Hardy Shrubs of Rare Beauty 
Enhance the landscape value of your 





HOUSTON—GROWN BLUEBERRIES 
Real Garden Sensations 


Not the old-fashioned blueberries — but a new family of scientifically 
propagated varieties of superior vigor and hardiness with huge berries of 


superlative flavor. Lovely to look at—luscious to eat. 


Five Blueberry Leaders 


CABOT: Grows to a height of 414’; dense, flat top, 
very ornamental. Berries delicious, very sweet, clear 
blue color. Early July. 

PIONEER: Grows to 5’ ; loose branches like a lilac; 
large, slightly flattened berries in elongated clusters ; 
a good cropper, delicious, and good blue color. 
Comes into bearing after Cabot. 
RUBEL: Late bearer, attains a height of 7’ ; should 
be kept to 6’ to facilitate picking; bears large quan- 
tities of very fine berries; the best commercial va- 
riety so far developed. 

JERSEY: Six feet. Loose branches. A splendid and 
very large berry—one of our best show berries. Late. 
RANCOCAS: Tall, straight growing like Rubel. 
Ornamental glossy leaves; big berries, very blue. 
Another of our best. Midseason. 

Also: Concord, Stanley, Wareham, Katharine. 


2 yr., 10-12 in. tall, 6 for $3.50, 10 for $5.50, $50 per C 


ORDER PLANTS NOW 


The demand for Blueberry plants 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 
We suggest you order early. 
Order at least three varieties for 
pollination purposes. Leave pro- 
portioning of Home Garden Sets to 
us; we assort for best results in 
your section. Wherever you live, 
try a set (3 in a set) of these valu- 
able plants. 


Our MOTTO: 
The BEST in Blueberry Plants 
GROWN RIGHT: HANDLED 
RIGHT: PACKED RIGHT: at 
RIGHT PRICES. 





3 yr., 18-24 in. tall, 6 for $5.00, 10 for $8.50, $80 per C 


Because of war conditions take 10% off lots of 50 plants, 15% from 50 to 250 plants, 20% in larger 
lots. Satisfaction guaranteed. All plants come to you balled and burlapped. They save 2 years of 
waiting for berries. Buy only burlapped ag moey " show you how to grow them anywhere. 

ree folder. 


HOUSTON ORCHARDS 


Hanover, Mass. 


home. In Spring the new leaves are pinky 
bronze followed by myriads of waxy white 
flower bells, the huge berries ripening to 
a lovely soft blue ‘til past mid-Summer. In 
Autumn the leaves are a lasting brilliant 
crimson. All Winter the bright red twigs 
are a source of real pleasure. Growing 444’ 
to 7’ hybrid blueberry plants can be used 
as ornamental hedges, in the shrubbery 
border, in home garden groups, or in rows. 


Box K-2 














Complete . Practical . Low Priced 


Herbs 


How to Grow Them 
and How to Use Them 


by HELEN. NOYES WEBSTER 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, pub- 

lisher of this book, feels safe in saying that it is 

the best book about herbs which has ever been 
written, regardless of price. 

Mabelle Stearns 


flowers from June till 160 Pages, 36 Illustrations, Octavo only $ J-OO pompaia 


$2.00 ea, ~ 12 for $20 THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


make checks able to 
More ano Better Roses ta 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
AND STILL SPEND LESS 


You are ready to be content with 
Wayside’s carefully selected and 
sifted list of roses. One, and all of 
which, are test proven and worthy. 


Send for catalog. 
198 pages. 38 in full color, all the 
best in the newest-new roses. All 
the finest ones, in the old favorites. 
Ample cultural directions. The 
ound and a half catalog itself is 
ree. But be sure to enclose only 
25c (stamps or coin) to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing. 














New climber Red Rose Fragrant pink rose 
Thor has 5 inch 
blooms, on 12 to 18 
inch stems. 

$2.50 ea. — 12 for $25 














You may think we are making a 
rather sweeping statement in claim- 
ing you can spend less on Wayside 
roses and still have more and better 
ones. So let's look into it. 


_SSeaulifal MewCneland Gardens 


... have won world-wide fame for their refreshing 
charm and simplicity. For 123 years Breck’s has con- 
tributed to that fame as the accepted source of 


supply. We should like to serve you also. rey 
We offer you, without charge, our 1941 catalog—new | = j 
from cover to cover, and considered one of America’s | Deel 
finest. 120 color plates—114 pages of garden-tested / 


= 
seeds, bulbs, plants—and the newest garden aids. ne 2% 


@ A Breck Exclusive! ANNUAL DIANTHUS, GEISHA GIRL— 
illustrated above. All the choicest colors and marking of the popular 
China Pinks make up this strain. Easy to grow for color and cutting. 


Pkt. 25c, 3 Pkts. for 60c 







Isn’t it so, that you have at times 
bought bargain stock that was slow 
to start and never quite came 
through to your satisfaction? 


All right then, you now are ready 
to do your buying so disappoint- 
ments and losses are out. 








Sole American Agents for 
Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 
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Wayside Gardens 


29 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
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MULCH raspberries early in the season while the soil is still moist. 


DIVIDE and reset overgrown viola plants as early in the season as 
possible. 


DO NOT feed highly nitrogenous fertilizers to established strawberry 
beds which are expected to fruit this year. 


DECIDUOUS hedge pruning of a severely formative nature had best 
be done while the plants are still dormant. 


SEEDLINGS started in the house will remain stockier if moved into a 
coldframe as soon as they are well established after pricking off in flats. 


SPRAY now to prevent the formation of spruce galls. Oil or lime 
sulphur used according to their manufacturer's directions will prove 
effective. 


LILY pools should be drained and cleaned before the lilies start to grow. 
Hardy water lilies may be put out now and tender kinds late in May 
or June. 


ONION sets planted early while the ground is still cold will grow better 
if planted on raised ridges and fed with fertilizer mixtures which are 
relatively high in nitrogen. 


FUCHSIAS which have become tall and leggy can be made low and 
bushy again by watering sparingly for a few weeks and then cutting 
back hard. Fuchsias flower best when not overpotted. 


OLDER mass plantings of daylilies which have suckered freely enough 
to cover all of the bed space will benefit by being thinned to separate 
clumps by digging out unwanted shoots with a spade. 


WHEN forking in beds or borders, be careful not to disturb the roots 
of established plants of dictamnus or peonies. Also, avoid cutting off 
underground shoots of bulbs and lilies in the course of early hoeing. 


REMOVE the dead or weak wood from tree peonies and spray them 
with a fungicide at once. Plan to keep the plants thrifty and sym- 
metrical by systematically replacing tops with new shoots from the 
ground. . 


ROOTED cuttings of chrysanthemums which are now in small pots or 
flats will become more bushy if the leading shoots are pinched back 
to a height of four inches, and all resulting shoots pinched each four 
inches above that until about August 1. 


TURN old compost piles and start a new one. Small heaps, each com- 
pleted within a relatively short period, are capable of yielding more 
uniform composts than very large ones made over long periods. As 
soon as each heap is ready, its compost should be applied to the soil. 


ESTABLISHED plantings of delphiniums, perennial asters and other 
bushy border plants will thrive in Summer, if mulched. Cultivate 
once after growth starts in early Spring to remove perennial weeds, 
feed with a complete fertilizer and then mulch to a depth of several 
inches. 


BE SURE to remove and burn dead stems and foliage of peonies, iris 
and other plants which would infect the new growth by means of 
fungus spores carried over Winter on last year’s growth if it is not 
destroyed before growth starts. 


ISOLATED fruit trees in home gardens need the same program of well 
timed sprays as those given commercial orchards if they are to bear 
presentable fruit. Unsprayed trees can be sources of insect infestation 
and disease infection for neighboring orchards as well as other woody 
plants. 


GARDEN peas should be planted as early as possible and fed with a 
complete fertilizer, just as the seedlings are emerging from the soil. 
Best results may be expected if the fertilizer is placed some four or five 
inches down in the moist soil. A surface feeding can be made to 
advantage some three weeks later. 


IT IS usually more practical to improve existing soil with manure and 
fertilizer than to go to the expense of complete replacement. Much 
of the commercial loam is deficient in plant food elements and con- 
tains weed seeds. Peat moss, home-made composts and other similar 
materials can usually be substituted for manure if it is not obtainable. 
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GARDEN PEAS 





To grow them well 
is the supreme test 
of a gardener’s skill 


Photograph courtesy of ‘‘Eastern States Co-operator” 





World’s Record—Early, semi-dwarf, of the Gradus type. Satisfactory 
for the home garden. Medium green, broad and plump. 


Little Marvel—Dwarf, of exceptional quality for the home garden. 
Pods are dark green, tightly filled and borne in pairs, therefore 
very prolific. 


Laxton’s Progress—Largest podded and most attractive pea of the 
Laxton group. Vines and pods dark green. Peas large and high in 
sugar content. Vines short. 


Thomas Laxton—Early, semi-dwarf. Vines light green, very produc- 
tive and do not require support. 


Hundredfold—Pods dark green, and well filled with large peas of 
high sugar content. Pods double, especially productive. 


Gilbo—Early strain in the Stride group with open type dwarf vines 
somewhat resistant to aphis attack. Pods dark green, with eight or 
nine large, dark green peas. 


Stride 40—Popular strain of the Stride group, maturing in the same 
season as Alderman. Vines dwarf, dark green, and open, somewhat 
resistant to aphis, with dark green, slightly curved pods containing 
eight to nine large dark green peas. 


Alderman (Dark Telephone)—The best of all tall, late peas for home 
gardens. Pods plump to round, dark green and well filled. The 
vines must be well supported. (See page 167) 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





HILE it is primarily a California project, the Save-the-Red- 

woods League is rapidly developing a national crusade to save 
the remaining groves of those age-old trees from the axe. That the 
crusade is winning is shown by a recent report of progress during 
1940. According to this report, an 
encouraging start has been made on 
the league’s ten-year program in 
co-operation with the California 
State Park Commission. The im- 
mediate objectives are the acquisi- 
tion of additional redwood lands now under option to the commis- 
sion. The new lands will be purchased in successive units over the 
years as funds become available. 

The two areas being given greatest attention are the Mill Creek 
redwoods in Del Norte County and the “‘Avenue of Giants’ in 
Humboldt County. The Mills Creek Redwoods State Park now 
includes 6800 acres purchased in 1939 with funds raised by the 
Save-the-Redwoods League and matched by funds from the State 


A Ten-Year Program 
to Save the Redwoods 


The “Avenue of the Giants,” which is yet to be saved. 
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of California. At the moment, money is being raised to add another 
2500 acres to this area. The first 398 acres in the ‘‘Avenue of Giants” 
forest were purchased in April 1940, by the same co-operation of 
league and state. Within this latter area is a redwood grove named 
for Mr. C. F. Krauss of San Fran- 
cisco, who made a gift for its 
purchase. 

As a part of the report cited 
above, Dr. John C. Merriam, presi- 
dent of the league, points out that 
few have realized that the organization’s program began nearly a 
quarter of a century ago as nothing but a good idea supported by a 
few interested persons. A unified program of action has been worked 
out through the years, largely under the able leadership of Mr. 
Newton B. Drury. Under the guidance of Mr. Drury, the program 
of the league has been pushed forward in the face of great difficulties, 
involving the raising of funds, the acquisition of properties, the 
setting up of a rational administrative program and the maintaining 


of interest by the whole people of this and other countries. A 
summary of the present membership of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League shows nation-wide interest, with 10 per cent of the members 
in New England and another 10 per cent in New York and nearby 
states with, of course, the bulk of the membership in the State of 
California where the work is to be done. To these members and to 
others interested in the project, there are now available numerous 
interesting, well-illustrated pamphlets, which tell the story of the 
redwoods of the past, their present status, the plants which grow 
beneath their shade, and other related subjects. 

The address of the Save-the-Redwoods League is 219 California 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley. Dr. Robert G. Sproul is 
treasurer. 


Annuals Tested in Pennsylvania 


The latest report of the trials conducted each year by Professor 
E. I. Wilde and his assistant, Mr. J. R. Culbert, at the Pennsylvania 
State College offer an interesting commentary on proportional pop- 
ular interest for the various groups of annual flowers. For instance, 
during 1940, of the 506 samples donated for testing by numerous 
prominent seed houses, 247 were zinnias, 83 were petunias and 
42 were marigolds. This means that all other species and varieties of 
garden annuals seem to take up little more than a third of the 
American gardener’s interest, assuming that the Pennsylvania trials, 
which admittedly emphasize zinnias, are based on general popularity. 

In summing up the results of the 1940 trials, Professor Wilde 
makes some interesting variety recommendations based on the grow- 
ing conditions that exist at State College, Pa. For example, of the 
varieties and strains of ageratum, he mentions that Midget Blue and 
Blue Ball Improved were the most uniform early in August, whereas 
Dwarf Blue was the best in late September. Violet Queen alyssum 
was found to be uniform in growth and to continue its flowering 
until destroyed by frost. Alyssum Bouquet Carpet of Snow was also 
found uniform in growth. 

Among the asters recommended are Early Giant Light Blue, 
Pompeian, Red Sensation and Rose Marie. Among the calendulas 
Professor Wilde found Orange Pinkeye and Yellow Colossal very 
uniform in all characters and the flowers of Centaurea americana 
white were found 100 per cent true to name. 

Among the outstanding marigolds, as proved by these tests, were 
Gigantea Orange Sunset, Guinea Gold, Spanish Gold, Tom Thumb 
Golden Crown, Giant Chrysanthemum-flowered Golden Orange 
No. 91417, Tetra, Yellow Supreme, African All-double Orange, 
African All-double Lemon, African Prince or Orange Improved, 
Coronet, Harmony hybrids and Spotlight. The tests showed that 
Tetra was very uniform but its flowers were no larger than those of 
other varieties. 

Professor Wilde recommends Nierembergia hippomanica as an 
excellent bedding plant, as also is scabiosa Heavenly Blue. It is, like- 
wise, interesting that a number of the named varieties of salpiglossis 
and Phlox drummondi were found true to color. 

Other recommendations are cosmos Sensation and Purity, cyno- 
glossum Firmament, godetias Dwarf Ruby Single and Orange Glory, 
annual hollyhock Souvenir de Madame Perrin and the two verbenas 
Spectrum Red and Crimson Glow. 








Euonymus Scale Damage 


HAT serious pest of the moment, the euonymus scale, 

seems to winter-over in various stages, eggs, young, partly 
grown and adult females being present. Hence, a series of 
forcefully applied sprays are required, starting about April i 
in the North with a 3 per cent oil solution. The program then 
moves to early June, when the young are hatching. That is 
the time for an application of Summer oil, 1 per cent, plus 
40 per cent nicotine sulphate at the rate of one part to 800 
parts of water. 

This second spray is to be repeated in ten days. Since there 
is a second generation—as is the case with several scale insects 
—which comes in August, it is necessary to apply the June 
formula again at that time and to again repeat it some ten 
days later. 


























Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture’’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the best 
1940-41 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten dollars and three 
additional prizes of five dollars each. This competition is restricted 
to individual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is 
made to define the word “‘best.’’ The judges will consider each 
Year Book submitted from all angles. Comprehensiveness, orig- 
inality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be factors in 
determining the decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club 
with a small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize last 
year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1941 competi- 
tion. Year Books to be entered in this competition must reach the 
office of ‘‘Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
by September 1, 1941. 





Machine to Harvest Pyrethrum Flowers 


Mechanical harvesting of the flowers of pyrethrum plants is now 
possible with a machine developed after a six-year study by the 
Federal Bureau of Plant Industry. From the dried flowers of the 
pyrethrum plant, a species of chrysanthemum, an insecticide with 
which most gardeners are familiar is obtained. Trial plantings in 
the United States have shown that although the pyrethrum plant is 
well adapted to many sections, hand methods of harvesting are too 
costly. 

Supplies of pyrethrum come from Japan, Yugoslavia, Brazil, and 
Kenya, Africa, where the flowers are harvested by cheap hand labor. 
Pyrethrum imports to the United States have declined sharply from 
the record quantity of 20 million pounds imported in 1937. Greatly 
increased imports from British East Africa have not been sufficient to 
offset the large decline in imports from Japan, formerly the principal 
source of supply for the United States. 

Pyrethrum was grown commercially in Pennsylvania several years 
ago and harvested by a semi-mechanized method, which proved 
expensive and slow. About five years ago Department of Agriculture 
engineers tried a cotton-stripping machine for harvesting the flowers, 
and found that part of the mechanism could be adapted to serve the 
purpose. The present machine, which is a combination of the modi- 
fied cotton stripper and a corn binder, although not wholly efficient 
under all field conditions, suggests the principles on which a success- 
ful pyrethrum harvester could be built. 

Tests made in several parts of the country by the Department of 
Agriculture showed that with the present machine, two persons can 
harvest the flowers from at least four acres of pyrethrum in a day, com- 
pared with seven persons needed to harvest one acre a day by the semi- 
mechanized method tried in Pennsylvania. 


Westwood Club Celebrates Anniversary 


The Garden Club of Westwood, N. J., is now celebrating its 25th 
anniversary and has had an interesting span of life. It was organized 
in April 1916, one of the first garden clubs in Bergen County. 
William MacKenzie, its first president, also served as the first presi- 
dent of the Federation of Garden Clubs of Bergen County, the first 
county federation in the country. The club has sponsored garden 
contests and Fall flower shows. It has helped to organize other garden 
clubs. It has aided the community by planting trees, shrubs and bulbs 
in the parks and other public places. Its president helped to organize 
the first negro garden club in that section. The officers, at present, 
are the four remaining charter members, Mr. MacKenzie again serv- 
ing as president. 


Correction 


Through an unfortunate error, the garden illustrated at the top 
of Page 138 in the March 15 issue of Horticulture, was credited to 
Mrs. C. F. Ayer of Hamilton, Mass., instead of to Mr. and Mrs. Ben: 
Perley Poore Moseley of Ipswich, Mass. Mrs. Ayer has a very beautiful 
garden but this particular picture illustrated one of the many charm- 
ing views to be found on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Moseley. The 
editors regret this error and trust that both Mr. and Mrs. Moseley and 
Mrs. Ayer will accept their apologies. 
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INTRODUCING THE NEWER CLIMBING ROSES — 


"| hardy climbing roses are usually 
looked upon as materials for landscape 
plantings. Being much more permanent 

than the monthly varieties, they seem to be 

not as subject to quick discard because of 
obsolescence. With the latter more tender 
roses, frequent deaths leave holes which are 

often filled with novelties, thus making for a 

greater turnover of varieties. 

While the climbing roses have been im- 
proved over the years, the process has been 
slow. The new climbers after having first 
proved their superiority over the best of the 
old have had to work their way slowly into 
popular acceptance. 

Although some novelties are chance seed- 
lings, most new climbers of merit have come 
into being as the products of well-planned 
plant breeding programs. Several such pro- 
grams are now in progress here in the United 
States and are responsible for a large portion 
of the climbing rose novelties now being 
offered in current catalogues. One notable ex- 





Federation, also called Betsy Ross. 





The Brownell Yellow Climber. 
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Kinds which seem likely to become permanent additions 
to rose lovers’ gardens, even in the coldest sections 


ample is the breeding work of the late Dr. 
J. H. Nicolas represented in current cata- 
logues by the variety June Morn with its 
bright watermelon pink and gold double 
flowers, some five inches in diameter, or the 
more recent ever-blooming pillar variety 
which honors Dr. Nicolas by bearing his 
name. 

Another dynamic breeding program is that 
which originated the popular Doubloons of 
Mr. M. H. Horvath. Mr. Horvath has been 
breeding climbing roses since 1892 and is still 
at it with vigor. Among his recent introduc- 
tions are Buff King, an amber-colored form 
of Doubloons, the apricot-pink Mercurius, 
the scarlet-flowered Thor, the large-flowered, 
pink Hercules, the fragrant, white-flowered, 
disease-resistant Polaris; and the crinkly- 
petalled, rose-pink Federation. 

Another still developing contribution to 
the ranks of quality climbing roses is that of 
the Brownells of Little Compton, R. I. Since 
the introduction of Mrs. Arthur Curtis 
James, more popularly known as Golden 
Climber, the Brownells have presented a suc- 
cession of superior climbers. One of their 
most recent varieties is Copper Glow with 
its semi-double tea-centered, stiff-stemmed 
blooms. Another novelty is Brownell Yellow 
Climber which builds up a vigorous plant 
bearing many-petalled blooms formed like 
those of Dorothy Perkins but about twice as 
large and a clear lemon-yellow. Also, there is 
Carpet of Gold which is a welcome addition 
to the list of creeping groundcovering roses. 

In seeking places on the trellises and pillars 
of American gardens these newer creations 
must by quality of bloom and sturdiness of 
growth displace a well-entrenched list of 
varieties. These current garden favorites, some 
old and some relatively new, are winners in 
the elimination contests which have gone on 
in every garden during succeeding years. 

Interestingly enough, of the ten or a dozen 
time-tested varieties about to be discussed, 
few are of foreign origin. It should also be 
noted that four of them are the products of 
that outstanding plant breeder, the late Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet, thus proving the sound- 
ness and cumulative effect of the breeding 
programs referred to above. A further tribute 
to the work of Dr. Van Fleet can be made 
out of the fact that three of the four most 
popular climbing roses in American gardens 
are of his raising: American Pillar, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet and Mary Wallace. It seems, then, 
unlike other classes of roses, one finds among 
the climbers popular in this country a great 
percentage of varieties of American origin. 

A review of the climbing roses most in 
favor in American gardens can well start 
with Dr. Van Fleet’s American Pillar. Intro- 
duced 39 years ago, this strong-growing 
climber with shining leaves still stands out in 
bloom quality. Its single flowers, some two 
inches across, colored scarlet-rose with large 
white centers are borne in immense clusters. 
A somewhat more recent Van Fleet introduc- 
tion is Silver Moon with large, wide-open 
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The new climbing rose Mercurius. 





The rose named for J. H. Nicolas. 


moon-white and yellow flowers. It, too, has 
attractive foliage and probably is the most 
vigorous of all climbers. 

The variety which bears the name of its 
originator, Dr. W. Van Fleet, also can build 
itself up into a strong far-flung plant. Its 
most notable characteristic, however, is its 
flesh-pink, freely borne relatively long- 
stemmed blooms which are comparable to 
those of a hybrid tea rose in aspect and qual- 
ity. Because it blooms but once, Dr. Van 
Fleet has recently given way somewhat to 
New Dawn, a similar rose which, under 
suitable cultural conditions, also blooms later 
in the season. 

Still rated among the most popular is 
Mary Wallace. It, too, is a strong grower and 
distinguishes itself by bearing large, attrac- 
tive bright pink flowers. 

The first of the recent Horvath roses to 











be distributed widely was Doubloons, which 
covers itself with large golden-yellow flow- 
ers. Being of prairie rose lineage, Doubloons 
has hardiness prominent in its make-up. 

Of the still-evolving succession of Brownell 
climbers, the vigorous Golden Glow has met 
with wide popularity. Here is a climber 
which bears large, long-stemmed, pure yellow 
blooms resembling hybrid tea roses in size, 
appearance and, in addition, gives off a tea 
rose fragrance. 

Two older climbers of foreign origin 
which enjoy well-deserved appreciation are 
Madame Gregoire Staechelin (Spanish 
Beauty) and Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Pedro 
Dot’s so-called Spanish Beauty, although not 
too hardy in all northern gardens, is well 
worth planting for its scented delicate pink 
and crimson blooms. Because it is not a vig- 
orous grower, it should be handled with re- 
straint in pruning, especially if it is to be 
permitted to display its relatively large fruits 
at the end of the season. 

Paul’s Scarlet, carrying the name of a 
family of famous English rose growers, is a 
favorite pillar rose because of its relatively 
short stature. Its loose trusses of startling red 
blooms are not quite equalled by those of any 


other climber. On occasion it has been known 
to produce a second blooming in Autumn. 
This tendency toward everblooming has been 
developed somewhat in the much newer va- 
riety Blaze which, if well-established and 
pruned thoughtfully, can justify its being 
represented as an everblooming Paul's Scarlet. 

Captain Thomas’s Dr. Huey is an older 





variety which produces huge clusters of large, 
wavy-petalled maroon-red flowers. It is of 
sturdy growth and does well when trained on 
low walls where its long blooming period 
can add to the garden picture. 

In addition to Carpet of Gold, there are 
several other trailing roses which have stood 
up well under widespread testing. 





—————- 





Flower Shows and National Defense 


T IS not a matter of chance that this year’s flower shows are recording a phenomenal 
attendance. The 125,000 persons who visited the New York show went to that 
great exhibition in response to an urge that could not readily be denied. Boston's 
108,000 visitors, helping to create an attendance record exceeded only by that of the 
Centennial Show in 1929, were seeking surcease from the strain and turmoil of life 
in a war-torn world. The number of people flocking to the Philadelphia show and to 
other exhibitions of a stmilar nature as this is being written, indicate that this is not a 
matter of locality only. In every part of the country, flower shows are proving them- 
selves an antidote to uncertainty and apprehension. In times of stress, men and women 
must have some means of relaxation and nothing can be more suitable than flower 
displays. If continued, they will serve as an important balance wheel to aid in main- 
taining our people’s mental equilibrium. If the making of outdoor gardens supple- 
ments them it will make for the nation’s well-being. Gardens instead of guns, bulbs 
instead of bombs, shows instead of soldiers—a blessed relief! 


——— 




















THE DAHLIAS THAT WIN THE PRIZES— 


Varieties which have given the best 
results at country-wide flower shows 


MONG the dahlias that one finds com- 
A peting in shows all over the country, 
there are some varieties that are more 
outstanding than others. I have recorded the 
Varieties winning at 29 shows. The list below 
gives by type and color the dahlias that won 


most frequently for one bloom, or more than 
one bloom, of one variety, in 1939 and 1940. 


opinion of judges throughout the United 
States. The varieties that were winners dur- 
ing this period numbered 646 in the 29 
shows. Many won only once or twice, how- 
ever. In this list are only consistent winners. 
The varieties that won most often for the 
largest and most perfect specimens are 
Director Carl G. Dahl, California Idol and 


Edith led. For the most lasting, the varieties 
Miss Indiana, Mrs. Bradley Geist and Queen 
City won. The three varieties that have won 
most frequently regardless of class are Bal- 
lego’s Surprise, 40 times; Darcy Sainsbury, 
33 times; Director Carl G. Dahl, 28 times. 
The two outstanding dahlias are white. 
—Morgan Riley. 
















































































This record represents the composite Glamour. For the smallest specimen, Little New York, N. Y. 
Outstanding Dahlia Winners in 1939 and 1940 
| Cactus Semi-Cactus Informal Formal Ball Miniature Pompon 
Red Adolf Mayer 12 Maffie 14 ‘| Murphy’s Oakleigh Monarch 13 | Firefly 6 Sylvia 10 Atom 9 
Son of Satan 11 Adolf Mayera 12 Masterpiece 19 Volcano 13 Bishop of Llandaff 6 
Son of Satan 11 Cherokee Brave 15 Dubonnet 6 
Satan 11 pee 
Pink Julius C. Bunge 13 Rita Wells 11 Katie K. 18 Jersey’s Beauty 11 Nerissa 6 
Rita Wells 11 Josephine G. 8 Victory 11 
Orange Golden Standard 25 | Amelia Earhart 8 Sunrays 16 Volcano 13 Andries Orange 5 
Miss Belgium 9 
Yellow | Frau Ida Mansfeld Miss Glory 9 California Idol 26 The Governor 16 Mary Helen 10 Tip 7 Yellow Gem 5 
Lord of Autumn 24 _ | Kentucky Sun 12 
Purple | Marietta E. 8 Jean Trimbee 21 Glamour 24 My Delight 7 Supt. Amrhyn 8 Royalette 5 Sherry 7 
Kardinal Hunt's Velvet Miss Marjorie 6 
von Rossum 13 _|__ Wonder 13 
Lavender | Madame C. Jussiant 8 | Bette Davis 23 Robert L. Ripley 12 | Blue River 16 Fairy 6 
Shirley Temple 7 Soe My Delight 7 Little Diamond 5 
Blended | Riele 9 Greater Glory 21 Director Baby Royal 6 Little Edith 15 
Enkart Prima 9 Carl G. Dahl 28 
Freda George 12 
Bicolor Flash 9 Flash 9 Cornell 7 Haslerova 6 Eileen 5 
New Glory 7 Lois Walcher 22 
Phantom 5 
White Jersey's Dainty 14 Ballego’s Surprise 40 | Mrs. Wm. S. Knudsen 8] Darcy Sainsbury 33 | Snow Queen 3 Mrs. J. Telfer 9 
American Purity 18 | Alice May 7 Miss Oakland 11 | 
Collarette Dwarf Orchid Single 
Fandango 3 Easter Greeting 3 Dahliadel Whisper 3 Chancellor 3 
Tribune 3 Rosalie 2 Pickaninny 3 
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Planning and Planting 


HEN planting a home vegetable gar- 

den, the first important step is to plot 
the ground carefully. Experienced gardeners 
plan their ground in such a way, that the 
essential crops, or those giving the most food 
value, are given the greatest amount of space. 
In this class, we find peas, beans, corn, spin- 
ach, beets, carrots, parsnips, cabbages and 
tomatoes. Figure out roughly what amount 
will be needed of each kind and plan accord- 
ingly. 

All the root crops, such as carrots and par- 
snips, can be stored for Winter use, and an 
extra amount of seed should be planted with 
that in mind; tomatoes can be canned for the 
Winter days ahead and the surplus used in 
this way. This ensures home-grown vegeta- 
bles all the year round. 

However, such cut-and-come-again crops 
as Swiss chard and New Zealand spinach need 
only a small amount of space, for the leafy 
growth can be harvested several times during 
the season. Many amateurs make the mistake 
of planting too many rows of these vegetables, 
only to find that the crop is larger than antici- 
pated and cannot be used up. This error is 
also common among those growing lettuce 
and radishes for the first time. The best sug- 
gestion is to plant the space for the more 
substantial crops first and then use the chard, 
radishes and lettuce for fillers. 











Of course, the word ‘“‘planning’’ should 
also take into account the likes and dislikes 
of those who will eat the produce and if one 
vegetable is preferred to another, the gardener 
should so lay out his garden with more rows 
given to that vegetable and fewer to the less 
popular. As for potatoes, the garden maker 
must decide for himself, bearing in mind that 
they require a large amount of room and often 
can be purchased for less than they cost to 
grow. 

The second important step in making a 
vegetable garden is the preparation of the soil. 
One reason why amateur vegetable gardeners 
waste time, labor and enthusiasm is because 
they will not take the time to make the ground 
ready for the seed before they start to plant. 

The garden with heavy soil may be im- 
proved by working in a considerable quantity 
of sand or coal ashes. Neither has fertilizing 
value, but they help to make the soil more 
porous. Peat adds humus and may be better 
than sand or ashes. However, the best to use 
in preparing soil of any kind is stable manure. 

When your plan has been made and your 
ground prepared, you are now ready to plant 
your seeds. It is a good plan to test the seeds 
in a season like this and the best method is to 
place a few seeds between two strips of blot- 
ting paper, keeping the paper moist for a few 
days. At least 75 to 80 per cent of the seeds 
should germinate. If you find your seeds have 
less than this percentage, it is foolish to put 
them into the ground. The amateur should be 
careful about the time and the temperature 
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when planting seeds. Many vegetables are 
planted too soon, while the weather is still 
cold. However, there are some kinds that may 
be planted early; they include lettuce, peas, 
onions, beets, cabbages and spinach. Plant 
them as soon as the ground can be worked, 
for the seeds will germinate in a temperature 
of 50 degrees or less. Tomatoes, peppers, 
corn, beans, melons, and cucumbers, however, 
will rot in the ground if planted before warm 
weather is established. 


Germination depends a great deal on mois- 
ture and this is particularly true with hard 
seeds. Pea seeds and some others may be 
soaked, but it is better to wet down the fur- 
rows with a watering can, using warm water 
if available. However, a good rule to remem- 
ber is to sow as quickly as possible after the 
furrow has been opened, so that the soil will 
not dry out. Good market gardeners have the 
man who sows the seed follow closely after 
the one who opens 


one-half to three and one-half feet apart. Tall 
varieties need wider rows. Some gardeners 
prefer to plant the rows in pairs eight to 
twelve inches apart and 36 inches or more 
between the pairs. 

After the peas are up, brush or wire can be 
put between the pairs or rows on varieties 
needing support. Thorough seed bed prepara- 
tion, and clean, shallow cultivation througb- 
out the growing season are essential. 

The earliest peas require no supports. 
Little Marvel, for example, grows only one 
and one-half feet high. Gradus is a foot 
higher, and will get along well without sup- 
port, although a little brush is an advantage. 
All the others named like some sort of sup- 
port. Alderman and Telephone often grow 
five feet high. , 

While people who have a special fondness 
for certain varieties often plant them in succes- 
sion every ten days up to the middle of June, 
it is a simpler practice to plant early, medium 
early, and late varieties at the same time. 





the furrows. 

It is a mistake to 
sow seeds just before 
a rain, as the sun 
makes the soil dry 
out and the seeds will 
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rain. It is also well to 
keep in mind that the 
finer the soil, the bet- 
ter the germination. 
Rolling done care- 
fully will help to 
bring the seeds into 
closer contact with 
the soil. When sow- a ee 
ing root crops such 
as carrots, it is well 
to sow the seeds 
thinly. This reduces 
the necessity of thin- 
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ning. Of course, no 
seeds should come 
into direct contact 
with a fertilizer. Work your fertilizer into 
your soi! and then sow the seeds. The ama- 
teur gardener will do well to remember these 
three words: Plan, Prepare, Plant! 


Peas in the Home Garden 


O CROP which can be grown in the 

home garden will give greater satisfac- 

tion than green peas. Peas are never so good 

as when eaten within a few hours after being 

harvested and few vegetables require as care- 
ful cultivation to produce a good crop. 

Peas grow best on new land, but will thrive 
if grown in rich soil with an abundance of 
barnyard manure or prepared manures. Early 
planting is important, for this is a cool 
weather vegetable. One-half pound to one 
pound of seed is needed for a 100-foot row. 
The seed should be planted one inch deep, 
two to three inches apart in rows two and 
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How to sow seeds in the vegetable garden. 


Baby Lima Beans Prolific 


OR some unknown reason the large- 

seeded bush lima beans do not thrive here 
in southern Indiana but the small-seeded or 
baby lima Wood's Prolific produces enor- 
mous crops. Planted as soon as the ground is 
warm, it begins to be ready for use in early 
August and continues bearing until killed by 
frost. Because of the leathery texture of the 
leaves they are not injured by the Mexican 
bean beetle as badly as are other beans and 
the plants are very drought-resistant. 

For using as soon as mature which is when 
the beans become loose in the pods, for can- 
ning and for drying for Winter use these 
beans are excellent. 

Furthermore, this is not a new vegetable 
but one that has stood the test of time. 

—Rebecca Parker. 


Salem, Ind. 













BLUEBERRIES IN THE HOME GARDEN — 


Their luscious fruit and gorgeous Autumn 
coloring make them well worth growing 


tivation as long ago as 1765, the high- 

bush blueberry, Vaccinium corymbo- 
sum, remained for many years just another 
neglected, native American plant. As a part 
of the wild landscape, its range from Maine 
and Minnesota to the Deep South was plotted 
by botanists and numerous natural varieties 
were described. Only within a decade or so 
has its potential value to both landscape 
planters and fruit growers been generally 
realized. 

The development of the blueberry as a 
bearer of commercial fruit crops seems to have 
started some 30 years ago with the production 
of a few experimental hybrids by Dr. Fred- 
erick V. Coville. Since then, it has gone 
through the same steps which are just now 
being undertaken with the beach plum. About 
25 years ago the native haunts of the blue- 
berry were being scouted for individual plants 
of superior fruiting quality, notably the fixed 
ability to bear large-sized fruits. Then came 
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where blueberries grow naturally. It is in 
those same areas that large-scale blueberry 
culture is developing. 

Blueberries are not fruits for the orchardist 
alone. By thoughtful soil conditioning, they 
may be grown in variety in home gardens in 
most of the United States. As for soil require- 
ments, the plants may be expected to thrive 
in any garden where mountain laurel or rho- 
dodendrons grow well. Contrary to popular 
belief, they are not bog plants. Careful ob- 
servation of so-called blueberry swamps will 
reveal that the plants are perched on raised 
areas somewhat above the water table, or in 
areas which flood only occasionally. Most 
often they are found in sandy or peaty soils 
where drainage and soil aération are good but 
ground water is not too distant. 

In areas of very heavy or extremely sweet 
soil, it is necessary to condition the planting 
sites for blueberries both physically and chem- 
ically. The digging in of peat moss or other 
organic material of acid nature and the ensur- 
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Cultivated blueberries are much larger than those from swamps and pastures. 


the development of cultural technique which 
had its start in what amounted to removing 
the natural competition from plants in semi- 
wild surroundings. 

Pruning out of older, scant-fruiting wood, 
artificial fertilizers—applicable apparently to 
camellias, rhododendrons and other sour-soil 
plants as well—and pest control measures 
were worked out to the end that the plants 
would be stimulated to bear maximum crops 
of maximum size fruits. Then came further 
developments through controlled breeding 
and vegetative propagation of selected clones. 
The result is that blueberries have now taken 
their deserved place among commercial small 
fruits. 

They are also bringing new crops to land 
not previously considered suitable for food 
production. Quite naturally, the develop- 
mental work was done in pine-barren areas 


ing of ample water during the growing season 
have brought blueberries to numerous un- 
likely sites in home gardens. Sometimes the 
soil is acidified chemically with such materials 
as aluminum sulphate. 

In addition to deep soil preparation, plants 
in most well-drained gardens will benefit from 
being mulched with such sour-soil waste 
materials as oak leaves. The leaves are put on 
each Autumn and never removed. Also, in 
small gardens it has often been found neces- 
sary to screen the fruiting plants from the 
thievery of birds. 

The steady development of a blueberry 
industry has evolved a set of specifications for 
a desirable plant. For one thing, a commercial 
fruiting variety should be of erect habit, 
thus keeping its berries up out of the mud. 
Such plants are also easier to prune, and it is 
less arduous to strip them of their fruit. All 
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this, of course, is in addition to the size, 
season, quality and keeping properties of 
their fruit. On plant quality, such varieties 
as Rubel and Jersey or the newer Rancocas or 
Stanley rate well up. On the basis of the 
further property of fruit size, the much newer 
varieties, Atlantic, Pemberton and Burling- 
ton, seem to have much to offer. 

Gardeners interested in planting blueberries 
because of even growth habit, seasonal color 
effect or association with the native landscape 
have a somewhat different set of specifications. 
For ornamental planting, the wide-spreading, 
less vigorous clones are more desirable. Orna- 
ment is better served if too much pruning does 
not take place. 

This does not mean the giving up of the 
prevalent idea of using blueberries for both 
ornament and fruit. It probably does mean 
the use of such spreading clones as Cabot or 
the more vigorous spreader, Pioneer. It may 
also mean a compromise which will result in 
the reduction of pruning to a point where 
natural beauty is not destroyed, accompanied 
by a corresponding reduction in average fruit 
size. 

Since some of the older varieties of blue- 
berries are now becoming plentiful, it seems 
feasible to use them in mass plantings for 
ornament, thus putting a stop to ruthless col- 
lection of wild plants from a natural land- 
scape which is being depleted far too fast. 


Important April Events 


Apr. 2-3. Savannah, Ga. Annual Convention 
of the Garden Club of Georgia. 

Apr. 5-12. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower 
and Garden Exhibition at Convention Hall. 

Apr. 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Seventeenth 

Annual Daffodil Show of the Maryland 
Daffodil Society at the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. 

Apr. 17-18. Atlanta, Ga. Tulip Show of the 
Tulip Study Club at Rich’s Inc. 

Apr. 17-18. Tulsa, Okla. Annual Judging 
School and Flower Arrangement Course of 
the Oklahoma Association of Garden Clubs. 


Apr. 18. Tucson, Ariz. Annual Tucson 
Flower Show. 

Apr. 18-19. Alexandria, Va. Tenth Annual 
Narcissus Show of the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia in the Armory. 

Apr. 23-24. Flower Show of the Atlanta 
Flower Show Association in the City Audi- 
torium. 

Apr. 25-26. Pasadena, Cal. Third Rose Show 
of the Pacific Rose Society at Odd Fellows’ 
Temple. 

Apr. 28-29. New York, N. Y. Annual Nar- 
cissus Show of the Horticultural Society of 
New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

Apr. 28-May 3. Virginia. Garden Week of 
the Garden Club of Virginia, covering the 
entire state. 

Apr. 29-May 4. Oakland, Cal. California 
Spring Garden Show in the Exposition 
Building. 

Apr. '30-May 3. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Annual Spring Garden Festival. 
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Vegetables and flowers were combined to carry out a defense theme in the garden of Peter Henderson & Company. 


FLOWER SHOWS 


THREE CITIES 


HE New York show had a Pan-American theme and several 

of the most important exhibits were suggestive of the tropics 

or of semi-tropical gardens, the result being an unusually 
colorful and picturesque exhibition. 

The Marshall Field estate (George Gillies, superintendent) was 
awarded the trophy for the best example of a South American 
garden with a tile-roofed wall over which red buginvillzas ram- 
bled. The S. Z. Mitchell estate (Alfred Reoch, superintendent) 
set up a Southern garden with hibiscus and strelitzias prominently 
displayed. 

Kottmiller, Inc. continued the South American theme, using 
great numbers of tropical and semi-tropical plants massed in front 
of a tall house. A huge Phoenix roebeleni was especially noticeable. 

The New York Florists’ Club trophy was awarded to the Daur- 
enheim Corporation for an unusually handsome exhibit of 1200 


Rhododendrons and dogwood gave high color to the terrace garden of Daybreak Nurseries. 
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A Pan-American garden by Kottmiller, Inc., helped to carry out the motif of the New York show. 


square feet with great numbers of dogwoods, rhododen- 
drons and azaleas planted among rock work and around 
a pool. 

Colonel R. H. Montgomery (T. W. Little, superin- 
tendent) won the trophy for the garden featuring sea- 
sonal material with a magnificent group of Primula 
Japonica around a pool. Peter Henderson & Co. set up a 
somewhat formal garden, but filled the center with beds 
of vegetables separated by turf paths. 

Stumpp & Walter Co. made a particularly handsome 


A charming pool was a feature of the Colonel Montgomery 
garden. 


exhibit, an oval lawn being bordered with tulips while a 
tanbark path led to a woodland planting. A formal 
garden, set up by Daybreak Nurseries of Westport, 
Conn., was made handsome by tall birches, flowering 
crabs, and mountain laurel flanking a brick terrace. 

One of the outstanding exhibits in New York was a 
200-square-foot rock garden set up by Zenon Schreiber 
of Bergenfield, N. J., for which he was awarded the 
C. H. Totty Memorial Medal as the most meritorious 
exhibit in the show. This was the first award of the 
new Totty medal. 

No exhibit at the New York Show attracted more 
attention than the Biblical garden set-up by the New 
York Botanical Garden. Many visitors were surprised 
to find that the crown of thorns, the passion flower, the 
Easter lily, and the resurrection plant are in no way 
associated with the Bible. 


The Marshall Field garden was judged the outstanding 
Pan-American exhibit in the New York Show. 


Another highly popular exhibit was an ivy garden 
staged by the Brooklyn Botanical Garden with 70 varie- 
ties of true ivies (hedera) although there are only five 
true species. This unusual exhibit was awarded the 
Bulkley Gold Medal of the Garden Club of America. 

A third exhibit attracting much attention was in the 
form of a bomb-proof shelter covered with growing 
plants. 
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OSES were given much prominence at this year’s Spring Flower 

Show in Boston, with the largest rose garden ever set up in 

any flower show in this country, three smaller rose gardens and a 

large collection of cut roses. The great garden of Bobbink & Atkins 

filled one end of Grand Hall and was backed up by two magnificent 
groups of rhododendrons, also from Bobbink & Atkins. 














Rose garden of the Bay State Nurseries, in a modern setting. 





Boston also showed acacias in a naturalistic Australian setting, 
the first time they have been displayed in this way in America. This 
outstanding exhibit, with an impressive waterfall, also had several 
large Melaleuca trees sent by truck from Miami, Fla. The acacias 
in this exhibit were from the collection of Mrs. Galen Stone. This 
exhibit was staged under the direction of Mr. Egbert Hans. 





Acaeias in an Australian setting exhibited by Mrs. Galen Stone and awarded the medal of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for high culture. 
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Above: The garden of Harlan P. Kelsey, 
Inc., was awarded the medal of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York as the most 
beautiful exhibit in the Boston show. Its 
waterfall and its native plants, used with 
restraint, excited much admiration. 


Right: The Spring garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin S. Webster (Peter Arnott, gar- 
dener) contained many bulbous plants and 
two extremely well-flowered crabapple 
trees, combined with a perfect lawn. 


Below: The garden of Cherry Hill Nur- 
series was filled largely with rhododen- 
drons and azaleas planted around a large 
reflecting pool. 
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Above: Mr. Ernest Borowski’s garden, set 
up by Mr. Paul Frost, contained many of 
the new Dexter azaleas, all of them ex- 
tremely well flowered. A unique Chinese 
basin was the principal accessory. 


At the Sides: Flower arrangements were 
given unusual attention in Boston, with 
entries on three days. 


Below: The red, white and blue garden of 
the Gardner Museum, laid out in the 
modern manner, was one of the most bril- 
liant exhibits in the Boston show. Gera- 
niums, snapdragons, stocks and browallia 
were used freely. 

















WINNERS ALL 


Some of the 
Flower Arrangements 
Awarded Prizes in 
New York 
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Bobbink & Atkins of Rutherford, N. J., performed the unusual feat this year of putting on large exhibits at three shows, 
in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. The Boston exhibit is illustrated here. Many prizes and medals were won by this 
firm at the three shows. At the annual dinner of the Horticultural Society of New York, Mr. L. A. Bobbink was presented 
with a beautiful glass vase in recognition of all he has done for horticulture and his approaching seventy-fifth birthday. 


PHILADELPHIA FEATURES SMALL GARDENS 


T IS the general opinion that the 1941 Phila- 
delphia Flower Show, which opened on 
March 24, was by far the best ever held in that 
city. The arrangements of the exhibits in the 
beautiful Commercial Museum, where the show 
was held, were entirely different from those of 
previous years. The center aisle, which for many 
years formed the main axis of the show, was 
blocked at the entrance by great masses of hybrid 
rhododendrons from Bobbink & Atkins. En- 
trance, therefore, was by the side aisles, visitors 
passing through both formal and informal gar- 
dens, rock gardens and woodland plantings into 
the main aisle, which still remained the outstand- 
ing feature, even though a full length view could 
not be obtained. 


An intimate cottage garden exhibit. 


At one end of this aisle was a great rose garden 
set up by Bobbink & Atkins, while at the other 
end was perhaps the most magnificent tropical 
garden which has ever been staged in a northern 
flower show. 

The Brighton Florists of Linwood, N. J., who 
last year staged a wonderful tropical jungle in a 
rather inconspicuous corner of the building, this 
year outdid themselves with a magnificent ex- 
hibit, which combined a tropical house and gar- 
den and a wild jungle, with orchids growing on 
the trees. 

On the sides of the main aisle there were superb 
ranunculi, delphiniums and gardenias, along 
with other colorful plants, all beautifully ar- 
ranged. Many of these settings had fine statues. 


Garden entered by “The Gardeners.” 


On one of the side aisles was the most com- 
prehensive collection of begonias ever staged in 
Philadelphia, and as usual many fine exhibitions 
of orchids. 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s ex- 
hibits were in the usual location and were particu- 
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larly appropriate, as many of them combined 
flower gardens with vegetables. This theme was 
suggested at both the Boston and New York 
shows, but here was carried out in a half dozen 
or more different types of gardens, each one small. 

A unique feature and one uncalled for in the 
schedule was a large Chinese garden with splen- 
did bamboo accessories, and showing tree peo- 
nies, something very unusual at a Winter show. 
A special award was given for this garden to 
Effingham Pinto of Plainfield, N. J. 

Special educational features included collec- 
tions of evergreens from the Morris Arboretum, 


Rock garden set up by Walter van den Hengel. 


a large exhibit showing the propagation of plants 
by seeds and cuttings, and an exhibit from the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Philadelphia is fortunate in its exhibition 
facilities, all on one floor and with wide aisles, 
permitting a large attendance without uncom- 
fortable crowding. 

Vick’s wild garden attracted much attention, 
having a large number of native flowers and 
plants in their proper locations, some in swamps, 
some near a waterfall, and some under trees. 

The Morris Arboretum of Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., had an exhibit of rare evergreens at this 
show, while the Ambler School of Horticulture 
demonstrated the manner in which propagation 
is carried on with seeds and cuttings. A group 
of begonias, containing over 200 varieties, was 
staged by Mrs. Lee Krauss and Mrs. Albert H. 
Gere, members of the American Begonia Society. 


Northern window of the Kennett Square 
Garden Club. 


Among the unusual exhibits was that of the 
Florist Telegraph Delivery in the form of a re- 
volving cascade platform containing flower ar- 
rangements in variety. Another unusual exhibit 
was set up by Messler, florist, of Chester, Pa.— 
a living room scene with the life-size figure of a 
young woman viewing her gown and corsage in 
a mirror. 
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The little garden of the West Chester Garden Club at the Philadelphia show. 
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Father Schoener and His Roses 


EAR EDITOR — Father George 

Schoener, the famous ‘“‘padre of the 
roses,’ died recently at Santa Clara Univer- 
sity in California. In accordance with his oft- 
expressed wish, he was buried in Calvary 
Cemetery following funeral services at the 
old Santa Barbara Mission where he labored 
for many years in his gardens to develop the 
roses that he loved. Although he was also an 
authority on architecture, sculpture, painting 
and poetry and held degrees from several 
European universities, it was in the fields of 
horticulture and botany that he was best 
known and he gained international recogni- 
tion for his work in hybridizing roses. 

Father Schoener’s ideal was, ‘‘A rose for 
every home. A bush for every garden... . 
Let us understand this: If we encourage rose 
culture in our country, we are encouraging 
at the same time the highest aims of civiliza- 
tion, home loving and an appreciation of 
beauty.” 

One of his most successful originations 
was the hybrid perpetual rose ‘‘Pittsburgh.”’ 
Writing for his catalogue in 1932, I asked 
the padre if he had used this name because he 
had personal associations with Pittsburgh. 
When the catalogue came I found that he 
had written across the back this interesting 
bit of autobiography: 

Dear Madam: 

Sure I am a Pittsburgher, born up on the 
Allegheny River at Sample’s Grove 67 years ago. 
I came West on account of my health. Up in 
Oregon, to have outdoor occupation, I served at 
a half-breed Indian mission which burned down, 
losing everything I had. To recover from this 
shock I came to Santa Barbara just in time to go 
through the horrors of the earthquake. So, you 
may understand. Now I am old and desirous to 
dispose of everything I have. Join the American 
Rose Society and you will find out all about me. 
I am known to the rose world. 


—Eleanor St. George. 
Quechee, Vt. 


Says Boiling Opens Stems 


EAR EDITOR—For several years I 
have robbed one of my pink dogwood 
trees of a few flowers to go in flat blue bowls, 
and the combination is a pleasant one, indeed. 
Dogwood is a notorious wilter but it is pos- 
sible to avoid this. Bruise the ends of the 
stems with a hammer and then place them in 
boiling hot water for two minutes. This is 
also true of any other flower that wilts. 
Oriental poppies last for four days, if the 
weather is at all cool. Roses, lilacs, dahlias 
and peonies all respond to this treatment. 
The woodier the stem the nearer two minutes’ 
treatment is necessary. If it is soft and pulpy 
20 seconds is sufficient. 

In speaking to other flower lovers of this 
process the response is always the same. They 
invariably speak of it as “‘sealing’’ the 
stems. I have always supposed that what was 
done was not sealing the stems at all but 
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really opening them. If one sealed the stems 
the water could not get up to the flower and 
it would quickly die. The sap which gums 
and hardens in the cut stalk needs to be re- 
moved and the hot water seems to do it. 


—Philip H. Moore. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also Finds Naphthalene Helpful 


EAR EDITOR—Naphthalene for cut- 

worms as suggested by Marian Sawyer 

in your March 1 issue of Horticulture is one 

that I have made note of. If one uses naphtha- 

lene on his beds in the Autumn he might well 

be killing two pests with one stone or, more 
literally, be keeping off two pests. 

In a garden here in the city I found that 
small Spring bulbs came up and showed leaves 
but the flower buds of scillas, grape hyacinths 
and crocus seemed eaten out. The following 
Autumn when planting small bulbs a sprin- 
kling of naphthalene was worked into the 
upper half inch of soil above the bulbs. The 
bloom the following Spring was very satis- 
factory. Surprisingly enough, one could still 
see a few of the crystals in the soil at the be- 
ginning of Spring just after the frost was out 
of the ground. 

I can only guess that the pests that had 
been eating the bulbs were probably mice or 
rats but the naphthalene seemed to stop them. 

: —Dorothea K. Harrison. 
Boston, Mass. 


Has Trouble With Tree Roots 


EAR EDITOR—After reading about 
the damage done by tree roots, I am 
moved to write of my own experience. 

I have a beautiful laurel-leaf willow in my 
lawn about 15 feet from an overflow sewer 
from my pool. At frequent intervals the 
opening becomes clogged making it necessary 
to dig up long stretches of tile. Each time 
the sewer was completely filled with tiny 
rootlets from this tree, completely shutting 
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| Troublesome Words 


HE word “‘bouquet’’ comes over the 

air from different broadcasting sta- 
tions pronounced in two ways. Some 
broadcasters call it boo-k’ while others 
let it go at bo-k’. While it seems that 
both English pronunciations of this 
familiar French word are sanctioned 
by the more complete dictionaries, all 
authorities agree on the first as being the 
more desirable. Indeed, it is the only one 
permitted by the smaller dictionaries. 
Of course, the accent is always on the 
“*k”’. Careful speakers, therefore, will 
say boo-k’. 
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off all drainage. The regular four-inch drain 
tile had been used. 

Last year I became really provoked at this 
tree but it was too beautiful to do away with. 
So, I had the tile removed and a four-inch 
iron pipe put in its place. This one came in 
15-foot lengths and each joint was made 
tight. I now hope my troubles are over and 
recommend this ‘“‘cure’’ where one has trees 
growing near a drain pipe, especially such 
trees as Lombardy poplars, willows or soft 
maples. 

—Mrs. J. D. Allen. 
Salem, W. Va. 


Rhododendrons in Vermont 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. F. L. Abbott 
(Horticulture, March 1) is not the 
most northern rhododendron grower in Ver- 
mont. I have been playing with rhododen- 
drons since 1925 when Dr. E. H. Wilson 
sent me seeds of 15 species. The plants from 
these seeds were grown at Camp Free, six 
miles northeast of Rutland at an elevation of 
1100 feet. This section has a lighter snow- 
fall than Windham County and not such 
heavy soil. Rhododendron carolinianum and 
R. calendulaceum are perfectly hardy here and 
bloom freely. The buds of R. mucronulatum 
and R. yedoense poukhanense are often caught 
by the frost. 

I found 21 hybrids among 200 seedlings 
of R. smirnowi. These all have clearer color 
in their flowers than the species and the 
plants are tidier in their growth. 

—Mary E. G. Freeborn. 
Proctor, Vt. 


Bittersweet Forced in Water 
EAR EDITOR—For many years I have 


used sprays of the common bittersweet 
as a decoration on my mantlepiece. This year 
by chance the berried sprays were placed in 
a tall vase containing water and given a 
sunny position on a window sill. The sprays 
were picked late in December and on Febru- 
ary 1 they began to throw out leaves. Now 
they are covered with foliage, its light green 
leaves making a striking picture with the 
orange berries. 

—T. Truxtun Hare. 

Radnor, Pa. 


Planting the Russell Lupins 


EAR EDITOR—Russell lupins planted 

now in the sun porch or similar location 
can be handled easily and will flower next 
Summer. The seeds will take many weeks to 
germinate if not chipped. I have found the 
easiest way to do this is to hold each seed 
with small tweezers and chip it with nail 
scissors. If the seed bed is already prepared 
the same tweezers will afford an easy means 
of planting at the desired depth. 

—Lynn M. Ranger. 

Lynn, Mass. 












War-Time Gardening in England 


EGETABLE cultivation is now the 

main concern of horticulturists in the 
British Isles. This is inevitable because most 
of the younger men in the horticultural pro- 
fession are now serving their country in other 
capacities and although women gardeners 
have taken their places to some extent, there 
is a shortage of efficient labor for the inten- 
sive cultivation of vegetables which is now 
so urgent. 

At the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, an 
attempt is being made to keep up the floral 
displays so far as possible, as it is important 
to maintain the gardens as a place where rest 
and refreshment can be enjoyed amid beauti- 


ful surroundings, a place to which workers 
and those in the forces on leave can escape 
and forget for a time their anxieties among 
the flowers, green lawns, trees and flowering 
shrubs. 

Existing vegetable gardens are being en- 
larged and in urban districts people are being 
encouraged to take up allotments. As many 
of those who wish to grow vegetables have 
had little or no experience, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society has, in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, evolved an organi- 
zation for imparting information by means 
of unpaid lecturer-demonstrators. In any 
town or village the services of a competent 




















How to 


HERE’S much merited talk 

about wrong soils — alkaline 
and acid, and all such. Don’t let that 
bother you. That’s easily righted. 
Send us a sample of yours and we'll 
promptly tell you what it needs. 
But that isn’t all there is to it. 


You can buy plenty of good looking, 
quickly grown plants, that appear 
“just fine.” They bloom first year, 
and then straggle along, because 
they haven’t enough vitality or suff- 
ciently sturdy roots to sustain them. 


We know LaBars’ have. For over 
40 years we have been growing 





Better Results 
Growing Rhododendrons 


























them for those who are glad to pay 
for making sure of having better 
results—and getting their money’s 
worth. 


Now we don’t claim there’s no one 
on earth who knows as much about 
Rhododendrons as we do. Or that 
nowhere else can you get as good 
plants. But we can say, and do it 
with a straight face, that no one has 
any better plants. 


Write us. Get our prices. Think it 
over. Then order. If there’s a 
nearby dealer handling LaBars’ 
stock we'll give you his name. 








La = Bars’ 


RHODODENDRON NURSERY—FOR 40 YEARS—STROUDSBURG, PENNA. 












person may be had to address or demonstrate 
to gatherings of amateur gardeners. Lantern 
slides illustrating the cultivation of the more 
important vegetables have been prepared for 
loan and enlarged photographs of cultural 
operations have been made for exhibition at 
important centers of population. 

To encourage food production the Royal 
Horticultural Society is assisting its affiliated 
societies to organize competitions for the best 
cultivated gardens by offering to each society 
a special medal as a prize. This medal bears 
the head of Thomas Andrew Knight, presi- 
dent of the society from 1811 to 1838 and 
a great authority on vegetables and fruit. His 
work was recognized by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society in 1826 by the bestowal 
of its silver medal ‘‘as a tribute to an eminent 
physiologist and a benefactor to the new 
world.” 

At Kew a model allotment was set out and 
demonstrations of cultivation were given. 
This proved a marked success. A considerable 
area of lawn near Kew Palace has also been 
ploughed up and devoted to potatoes and 
other vegetables. This area is now being 
extended. 

The Royal Horticultural Society is con- 
tinuing to publish its journal and botanical 
magazine as well as the daffodil and lily year- 
books. A monograph of the genus Tulipa 
was published last year and one on the genus 
Peonia is on the press. It has also issued a 
small book, ‘Simple Vegetable Cooking” 
and is about to produce a companion volume 
on the cultivation of small, home vegetable 
gardens. 

The society is also continuing to hold its 
examinations in horticulture, including those 
for the National Diploma, although the 
number of candidates is considerably reduced. 

The society’s gardens at Wisley are being 
maintained. The requests for information 
make considerable demands on the time of 
the staff. The usual series of demonstrations 
for visitors will also be given and the trials 
of new and little known varieties of vegeta- 
bles, fruits and flowers are still being con- 
tinued. 

Another activity has been the sales of plants 
and books for the Red Cross and the Order 
of St. John. Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to hold the usual fortnightly shows 
as in past years. 


Giant Daisies in the Garden 


HEN Summer is on the wane the 

giant daisy, Chrysanthemum uligino- 
sum shows its worth by bearing freely its 
large, white daisies on tall, stout stems. They 
are beautiful in many garden associations 
and good for cutting. In the soil ordinarily 
found in hardy borders it may get four feet 
high, with sturdy stems, clean foliage and a 
large number of flowers. Give it the moisture- 
laden soil it is said to choose in its native 
Hungarian home and it may go up to seven 
feet, making one of the most spectacular 
sights in the late Summer garden. Fresh seeds 
planted in the Autumn come up readily the 
following Spring, sometimes giving flowers 
the first year. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 




















Can achimenes be grown from seed? If so, how? 


Handle them the same as gloxinia seeds. Sow them in a sterilized 
peaty soil in a fairly warm place. After they have gained sufficient 
size pot them up. Avoid having water stand on the leaves. 

- * * - 


When can I divide and replant my Hydrangea arborescens? 


The snowhill hydrangea is generally propagated from Summer 
cuttings which root in about three weeks, but for garden purposes 
it can be dug up and divided in early Spring, if one wishes. 

. * * * 


Please tell me which is the correct scientific name for the Peruvian 
“daffodil”? 
The correct name is Hymenocallis calathina, although it is some- 
times sold as /smene calathina and Pancratium calathinum. 
x + . * 


What kind of soil do ixias like best and how should they be handled 
after they bloom? 

Ixias like a light sandy soil with leaf mold mixed in. After bloom- 
ing, stop watering gradually and store the pots until Fall. Ther 
remove the offsets and start the large bulbs over again. 

* * * * 
Can acacias be grown as pot plants in the home? If so, how? 


Acacias are not difficult to grow in the home. After flowering, cut 
back the leading shoots rather severely. Shift into larger pots, if 
necessary, and give an abundance of light and air. Syringe the foliage, 
and give plenty of water when in active growth. Plunge out-of-doors 
for the Summer. Winter them at a temperature from slightly above 
freezing to 40 or 50 degrees Fahrenheit. Increase the heat gradually 
as Spring comes on and growth commences. 

* * * * 


When and how should I plant amaryllis seeds? 


Plant as soon as ripe in pots or flats of soil a little lighter and more 
friable than that used for the bulbs. When the seedlings have two or 
more leaves and begin to crowd one another, transplant into small 
pots. In late Summer shift into larger pots and keep growing through 
the Winter and the following Summer. The second Fall watering 
should be gradually stopped and the plants rested for three or four 
months at least. Then, new growth will start from the bulbs and 
they may be handled as mature plants. 
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2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 
in the Country.” 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. 80x 220, ouNBAr.w.va 


RAVELy 


TRACTOR - MOWER 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor .. . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- 


cording to the job. With the [ws tis iets 
- “Solving Six Up- 
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Kalmia, Size 1 
as it arrives 

















Rhododendrons, Size 1 
83 years after planting 


FOR AS 
LOW AS 


20c. 


These are “Young Aristocrats” in their respective sizes, 
and tho’ not nursery grown (f.o.b. North Carolina) are 
not to be compared with ordinary collected plants. 
All are skillfully dug, carefully packed, with ball. Size 
No. 1, 12 to 15 inches, one to three stems. Size No. 2, 12 
to 15 inch clumps (B. & B.) four to six stems to clump. 


Size No. 1 
Rhododendron (10) (25) (100) 
carolina $5.50 $9.00 $33.00 
catawbiense 5.50 9.00 33.00 
maximum 4.25 8.00 20.00 
Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 
latifolia 4.75 8.00 30.00 
Azalea calendulacea 
5.50 9.00 33.00 
Express costs about $6 per 100 





Size No. 2 
Rhododendron (10) (25) (100) 
carolina $8.50 $18.50 $75.00 
catawbiense 8.50 18.50 75.00 
maximum 7.50 14.00 50.00 

Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) 

latifolia 7.50 14.00 50.00 

Azalea calendulacea 
7.50 14.00 50.00 


Express costs about $20 per 100 


HYBRID RHODODENDRONS 


for as low as 65 cents! 
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One-year Hybrid 
with natural earth 
ball ready to ship 


Here are the first named Hybrids to be 
commercially offered from cuttings. It 
is a special process which results in a 
well-budded growth, quick and full of 
vitality. In our opinion a 1-year field- 
grown plant makes a more vigorous 
branched growth than a l-year-old 
graft! Also, it is “own-root” and should 
prove slightly hardier in the North 
than grafts. (f.o.b. Northern Maryland) 
Album elegans, Tall, late, mauve-white 
Album grandiflorum. Compact, blush-white 
Caractacus. Compact, bright red 


Roseum elegans. Shapely, rose-red 
1 year, 4 to 10 inch transplants, 
any five for $3.75 ($65 per 100) 





NOVELTIES: 


Abelia Edward Goucher 
Magnolia “Waterlily” 
Viburnum Burkwoodi 
Wisteria precox 
Kelsey’s Yew 
Franklinia 

Rare Lilacs 

Stewartia . Brooms 





Introducing 
Gables Hybrid Azaleas 


Result of ten years’ labor. A 
dozen kinds selected out of 250 
hybrids. Include some really 
Evergreen Azaleas. All hardy 
to Boston. Gorgeous colors. 
New introductions, 1941. 


Kelsey’s Short Guide points the way to quality 


nursery products. Describes 


about 800 varieties of trees, shrubs, evergreens. Freely illus- 
trated with color and photograph reproductions. Copy will be 
mailed on request. No other catalog like it. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-K Church Street 





son New York City 


















AZALEAS, for color this Spring 


If planted in April, Azaleas will give you their colorful bloom this year as the flower 
buds were formed last Fall and are only awaiting the warmth of the Spring sun. 


From the delicate rosy lilac of the Mongolian Azalea through the varying pinks of the 
Pinkshell, Royal and Rose Azaleas to the vivid Torch and Flame Azaleas in early June, 


there is a continuous display. 


Prices range from $1.50 to $5.00 and sizes from 1% ft. to 3 ft. tall. 
Don’t forget—Peonies may be planted early this Spring for June blooming, but plant 


them early. 


Our 1941 list will be mailed on application. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established in 1832 


WEST NEWBURY 


Telephone Newburyport 1950 


MASSACHUSETTS 








N 0 W You Can Buy QUALITY 
amo PERENNIALS & BULBS 
DIRECT from ONE of AMERICA’S 
OLDEST & LARGEST GROWERS 





AQUILEGIAS (Columbine) mixed 

ASTER, Blue, Pink or mixed 

BLEEDING HEARTS, Pink 

CAMPANULA (Canterbury-bells) Blue, Pink or 
mixed 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, different vars. named or 
mixed 

DAISY SHASTA, Alaska, pure white 

DELPHINIUMS (Larkspur) Belladonna and 
Bellamosum, diff. vars. colors or mixed 

GAILLARDIA—hybrids 

JAPANESE IRIS, named, colored or mixed 

PHLOX DECUSSATA, named or mixed 

PYRETHRUM, mixed 

TRITOMA (Red Hot Poker) and hybrids 

Above collection — fieldgrown plants, all hardy. 
Ea. 13c, 3 for 35c, 6 for 65c, 12 for $1.20 





BEGONIAS—Tuberous, Top bulbs, sep. col. mixed 
Doubles 6 for 50c, 12 for 90c, 24 for $1.60 
Singles 6 for 45c, 12 for 80c, 24 for $1.40 
Small size 6 for 30c, 12 for 55c, 24 for $1.00 

CALLAS—Elliottiana, yellow Lily, green leaves 
spotted with white. Ea. 15c, 3 for 40c, 6 for 75c 

CANNAS—Pride of the garden, flowers until frost 
4 leading name vars., bronze and green foliage 
Ea. 8c, 3 for 22c, 6 for 38c, 12 for 70c, 24 for 
$1.15, 48 for $2.10 

CANNAS, bronze and green foliage mixed 6 for 
34c, 12 for 60c, 24 for $1.00, 48 for $1.90 

PZZONIA CHINENSIS, in 5 named vars. and cols. 
fieldgrown roots. Ea. 25c, 3 for 70c, 5 for $1.00 

DAHLIAS, healthy division roots, more successful 
than seeds. Large Flowering, Show and Novelty 
varieties on hand, prices mailed on request. 
Special collections named varieties— 

8 for 75c, 6 for $1.85, 12 for $2.45 

8 for 50c, 6 for 85c, 12 for $1.50 
Bargain Dahlias, 3 for 20c, 6 for 38c, 12 for 70c 

GLADIOLUS, Selected bulbs in 6 leading name 

8 for 35c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1.00 
vars. 12 for 30¢, 24 for 55c, 48 for $1.00 
Gladiolus, Special Mixture, all colors No. 2 bulbs, 
extra, 12 for 15c, 24 for 25c, 48 for 45c, 100 
for 80c 

HARDY LILIES, in 5 named vars. big bulbs. 
Ea. 18c, 3 for 48c, 5 for 75c, 10 for $1.35 





OUR BARGAIN SPECIAL 


GLADIOLUS 

25 in 5 named varieties 
GUARANTEED Al 

FREE: Complete price list on request. 
All merchandise shipped PREPAID. 

Send Cash, Money-Order or Check to DEPT. D4 


LONG ISLAND 
PERENNIAL AND BULB FARM 


Box 383 Bayport, Long Island, N. Y. 














A SCORE OF 
RARE ALPINES 


You may search the nurseries of 
America from coast to coast and 
not find the following 


ROCK GARDEN GEMS 
You can buy them all at 
NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST 


NURSERY 
PN IID 56.6 65 6's cine ccisdvceeee $.35 
IE iia sie sc iviccsveveveges 35 
Androsace microphilla ............... 50 
Anemone parviflora .................. 50 
Arabis blapharophylla ................ 50 
Arabis, Mitchell’s Rose ............... 1.00 
Arctostaphylos SS dic a ineratics aio-a%ald 1.50 
pe A gr 75 
DIOURIOBIE THOREEDG .... ccc ccc sccces 75 
EPPWOS TDNRIIOUD 6 occ cc ccc esccvcceces 1.00 
pe ae 15 
ae eee 50 
Loiseleuria procumbens .............. 1.00 
Phlox Katherine Freeman ............ 75 
Primula mistassinica ...............:: 75 
Primula Sieboldi rosea alba ........... 1.00 
ES iverdxcis oc +0 0.65 000s oe sees 1.00 
TT eee eee 15 
Sedum bupleuroides .................. 35 
IE 655s 6 os ric-s.nsiecdmessenn 1.00 


Our new Catalog lists the largest collection 
of Real Rock Plants in America. Also a 
complete line of the Best Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials and Ver- 
mont Wildflowers. 
CATALOG FREE 
except to Gulf and Pacific Coast States. 
Mailed to these states for 20c. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H Barre, Vermont 











DECORATIVE GLADIOLUS 
and AFRICAN SPECIES 


For home decoration and for the decorative divi- 
sions of the Gladiolus Shows, now so popular 
everywhere, I am pleased to offer a considerable 
number of Gladiolus varieties that have been con- 
sistent winners at the Boston Shows of the New 
England Gladiolus Society. Plant early in April. 


WRITE FOR 1941 Price List 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
Treetops Sharon, Mass. 














CHESTNUT HILL P. O. 
PHILADELPHIA 






HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Director of Awbury Arboretum, Phila.) 


NORTHEAST HARBOR 
MAINE 
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Root Pruning Often Unwise 


EPORTS for several widely-scattered re- 
search projects indicate that plants 
which have their roots shortened at trans- 
planting time do not make as much top 
growth the first season as those on which the 
roots are left. 

When it comes to plants like roses, which 
are expected to push up into full growth and 
production the first season, this fact gives 
one reason to pause. 

The prevalent idea of severe root pruning 
probably comes from nursery practice. The 
nurseryman must keep his stock in condition 
to be lifted and transplanted safely to the 
gardens of his customers. To do this, he can- 
not let his plants stand year after year and 
become long-rooted. 

In private gardens, however, trees and 
shrubs are put in place to remain perma- 
nently. This means that the deft shaping up 
of roots may actually be harmful. Thus, it 
seems better to dig holes which are large 
enough to accommodate the entire root sys- 
tems of the plants than to resort to the easier 
practice of trimming the roots. Of course, 
wounded, broken or girdling roots should be 
removed for the ultimate benefit of the plant. 

It has also been reported that severely- 
trimmed root systems, particularly those 
which have the smaller roots taken off, pro- 
duce fewer new rootlets than do those on 
plants which have had their root systems left 
unpruned. 

In this study at Cornell University it was 
determined that aération is an important fac- 
tor in the production of new rootlets. This 
means that the soil around newly-planted 
trees should not be soggy and packed but 
should be in such condition as to permit the 
entrance of a requisite amount of air. This 
may prove to, be an argument against the 
liberal use of water at planting time. 


Golden Glow for Hedges 


HAVE been blessed, or cursed, with golden 

glow for years and have kept it under 
control with hedge shears. I got my idea from 
childhood observation of a neighbor’s horse 
which was permitted to run in a paddock 
completely surrounded by golden glow. As 
far as the horse could reach he kept the 
golden glow nibbled back, while beyond the 
limit of his neck-straining the plants grew 
up in their characteristically wild fashion. 

I allow my plants to grow to about three 
feet high and then I shingle off about three 
inches and, as they grow, keep them sheared 
to a height of about three feet. Since the plant 
lice are usually on the soft cuttings which I 
remove, my shearing process also helps solve 
the pest problem. So treated, golden glow 
makes an attractive hedge covered with yel- 
low flowers. They are not so large as they 
would be, if they were allowed to grow wild 
but there are many more blossoms than could 
otherwise be expected. 

I have followed this plan with hollyhocks 
with gratifying results. A lamb and two pet 
goats left to run at will showed me the holly- 
hock pruning scheme, which works equally 
well with zinnias and marigolds. 

—Mrs. Myron A. Haskell. 
Rockland, Mass. 
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_ PITZONKA’S 


Prize Mixture of 


Pansy Plants 


Large flowers noted for extra 
fine texture and colors in- 
cluding shades of red pink, 
yellow, bronze, orchid, blue, 
lavender, mingled with pencil 
stripes and blotches. 

100 large plants $2.25 

250 large plants $4.25 


We pay Transportation charges 


Send your order today, and get to know Pitsonka’s 
Prize Pansy plants. Also ask for our illustrated 
Pansy booklet in natural color. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. ©. BOX H BRISTOL, PENNA. 








Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


Gloriosa, Bravoa, Cooperia, Zephyr- 
anthes, Garden Amaryllis, Milla bi- 
flora, Crinum, Acidanthera, Bessera, 
Sandersonia, Tigridia, Chlidanthus, 
Oxalis latifolia . . . with many others 
as unique. Interesting catalog, unusual 
bulbs, Lily seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 











Box B 





CUT WATER BILLS with 







TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
$f Cuts water bills up to 25% 
Se* Helps prevent mil 

Guards tender plants 

Does not wash away top soil 
Breaks water pressure 

+++ Converts to full gentle flow 


As dealers everywhere 


Easy to water flower beds with long, light 52-in. 
handle. Recommended by professional gardeners. 


CALIFORNIA PEST CONTROL CO. 


~LEMENTINA ST. SAN FRANCISCC 





BLUE LILY OF THE NILE 


Agapanthus orientalis—Large heads of beautiful 
blue flowers on three to four foot stems in early 
Summer. Attractive evergreen foliage. Ideal for 
pot or tub culture and as a house plant. May be 
wintered indoors. Will do well in both sun or 
shade. Well worth a trial. 


5 flowering size plants $2.00 prepaid 


Catalog of out-of-the-ordinary bulbs 
free on request. 


OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Boulevard Arcadia, Cal. 








isk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
os afl SPRAY 


“s 
NON-POTSONOUS 
| But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Co. 


Boston, Mass 


IMp 





176 Purchase Street 
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Success With Four-o’Clocks 


INCE few amateur gardeners know or 
appreciate the value of the marvel of 
Peru or four-o'clock, I should like to supple- 
ment Mr. Friedel’s letter in the March 1 issue 
of Horticulture. Although the four-o’clock is 
a perennial herb native to tropical America, 
it is generally grown in the northern part of 
the United States as a tender annual. Because 
its flowers open about four o'clock in the 
afternoon and remain at the height of their 
beauty until a little after sunrise the next 
morning, the four-o'clock attracts many visi- 
tors to the garden in the evening. 

Seeds should be sown in the open ground. 
Since they have a hard black shell, they may 
be soaked in water for an hour or more to 
hasten germination. If used in a border, the 
plants should be 12 to 18 inches apart. Any 
good garden soil will produce sturdy, well- 
branched plants two to three feet tall and 
bearing a quantity of trumpet-shaped flowers 
in shades of white, red and yellow, as well as 
striped. The blooms are delicately fragrant 
and continue in profusion from mid-Summer 
until frost. 

Personal experience has shown that better 
results may be obtained by growing the four- 
o'clock as a perennial. It is a little known 
fact that the tuberous roots can be lifted in 
the Fall and stored through the Winter like 
dahlias. If these roots are given a little extra 
start in a frame before planting out in the 
Spring, they will develop stronger plants, 
bloom very much earlier and display larger 
flowers. Used in this manner four-o’clocks 
make particularly fine hedge plants and 
should be spaced about a foot apart. 

It has been my practice each year to plant 
fresh seeds in order that I may select uniform 
cargot-shaped roots for storing. A number 
of these roots grow in ungainly shapes and 
are difficult to handle. In the Fall I dig them 
up, pack them in ordinary soil and keep them 
in a cool cellar until the first of April when 
I pot them up and set them in a frame. As 
soon as the danger of frost is past they are 
shifted to the open ground and provide a 
source of enjoyment all Summer. More 
people should grow these lovely flowers. 

—Bertha Moore Gilman. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Iowa Marigold Test Report 


new Tetra marigold was tested in 
Iowa gardens last Summer. This variety 
aroused considerable curiosity because it was 
produced through the use of colchicine instead 
of the normal method of breeding. The Tetra 
marigold was found to produce a larger 
flower of more brilliant color than Guinea 
Gold from which it was derived. It bloomed 
consistently until frost. The only complaint 
was that the stems tended to split and were 
too weak to hold the large flower heads. This 
was especially true when there was a little 
wind. 

Burpee’s Red and Gold marigolds were 
also tested and found to have good form and 
size of bloom. They proved free-flowering. 
A bright red color was expected in the blooms 
but the red was very faint. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Ames, Iowa. 





ORGANS. 


the only packaged 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZER 


made by 


CONTROLLED 
COMPOSTING 


without destructive 
artificial heat 


Organo supplies chemical plant food elements 
(individual formulz to meet your needs). Its 
base is a rich soil-building humus. It contains 
life-giving bacteria, and vitalizes your soil 
with hormones, enzymes and vitamins. 
Clean, odorless, easy to handle. Write for 


circulars. 
ORGANO 
617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. or 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, 
Orlando, Florida 


“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 


One of America’s most famous slogans, 
known to garden lovers everywhere for 
38 years. It identifies... 












YOUR GARDEN’S 
GUARDIAN 


Flowers, ornamental shrubs and trees 
thrive better when protected against 
insects by Wilson's O.K. Plant Spray. 
“O.K.” is both effective and safe. It has 





double-action power, killing by fumes 
as well as contact—and will not burn, 
discolor or otherwise damage the moet 
tender foliage. The uniform - quality 
and effectiveness of Wilson's O.K. Plant 
Spray have made it one of the most 
videly used general insecticides — 
reeammended by officers and members 
of use Garden Club of America, and 
endorsed by leading Florists, Nursery- 
men and Estate Superintendents every- 
where. 


Write for Bulletin E-41 


GrdrewNitson, * 








SPRINGFIELD) NEW JERSEY 














DRICONURE is the ideal plant 
food for your lawn and garden. Nature’s 
own products — cow manure, poultry 
manure and peat moss — all carefully 
blended in the correct proportions to 
assure better growth . . . better results. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is abso- 
lutely safe — the ideal fertilizer for 
home gardeners, as well as professional 
growers. 

DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 
bags containing sufficient for top dress- 
ing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. garden area. Order DRICO- 
NURE from your local dealer or write 
today for prices and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 
165 John St., New York, N. Y. 
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You cannot find a more beauti- 
ful or comprehensive collection 
of French Lilacs from which to 
make your choice than that we 
offer you. We grow them on their own roots, 
which takes two years longer, but enables us to 
offer you hardy and dependable plants, true to 
type and prolific bloomers. 

Some wonderful selections, at prices any gar- 
dener can afford, are listed in our catalog. These 
include all the old favorites and most of the new 
ones to date. You can get them single or double 
and in all of the dainty Lilac shades from pink to 
deep purple. Fine, vigorous stock in sizes from 
two to six feet. 


PLANT PEONIES 


Beautify your garden this year / 
with lovely fragrant peonies 
from the world’s largest grower. 
Many real bargains are to be 
found in the special selections 
available in our catalog and 
listed under three groups: (1) 
New and Scarce Varieties, (2) 
Choice Varieties Reasonably Priced, 44 

(3) Favorite Garden Varieties. All are WV 

sold in Brand divisions of good size. 

BUSH CHERRIES—FLOWERING CRABS 
Here are two attractive dual-purpose additions 
for any garden; covered with beautiful blossoms 
in the Spring and full of luscious fruit in later 
months. Both Cherries and Crabs are hardy any- 
where. 


Our Beautiful 1941 Catalog is FREE 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
142 E. Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 














A Worth-While Campanula 


HE campanula family, for the most part, 

consists of perennials and biennials but 
there are a few in this group that are true 
annuals. One is Campanula macrostyla. This 
plant is a native of the mountains of Asia 
Minor but is apparently at home here in 
America. In my test garden it proved to be 
of the easiest culture and was one of the most 
lovely of the unusual plants. It is a perfect 
garden subject, growing to a uniform height 
of about two feet and about one foot across. 
Several lateral branches grow from the main 
stalk and are completely smothered with 
bloom over a long period. 

The flowers are one and one-half to two 
and one-half inches across, bell shaped and of 
true campanula form but differ greatly in 
color from the standard blue and white of 
most of the species. The general garden effect 
is a pleasing deep lavender but upon close 
inspection there shows an undercolor of pale 
lavender which is closely dotted with a deeper 
tone. When the flower is fully open its 
beauty is further enhanced by a long stigma, 
carried well above the flower, and which is 
covered with dark brown pollen making a 
lovely contrast with the lavender. The flow- 
ers keep well when cut and should prove use- 
ful to those seeking something different for 
flower arrangements or general cut flower use. 

The plants show no preference as to type 
of soil, doing equally well on all kinds. It is 
also remarkable for its ability to withstand 
the hot dry weather of Summer without arti- 
ficial watering. The seeds are very small, and 
should be planted and treated the same as 
petunias. They may be planted indoors for 
early bloom or in the open ground for late 
flowers. Apparently this plant should be 
classified as a hardy annual, for it self-seeded 
readily last Fall and I have many husky young 
plants wintering under a light mulch of pine 
needles. Whether these are hardy enough to 
withstand our New England Winters remains 
to be seen. 

—Harold T. Bent. 
Framingham Center, Mass. 


Likes David Burpee Zinnia 


HE comments on the results of the new 

annuals tested by the Allegheny County 
Division of the Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association during 1940 which ap- 
peared in the January | issue of Horticulture 
were most interesting. However, I note the 
David Burpee zinnia failed to receive com- 
mendation worthy of its distinction. The 
results in my garden far surpassed my ex- 
pectations. The beautiful large flowers were 
chrysanthemum-like in appearance, with long 
stems and a range of colors one never dreamed 
existed in the zinnia world. The flowers were 
further accentuated by the curiously curled 
but graceful leaves of wonderful green. 

Zinnias are heavy feeders and when well- 
supplied the results are happy ones. I found 
this particular zinnia true to the catalogue 
descriptions and suggest you add it to your 
“must try’’ list for 1941. Feed it well and 
you will be proud of the blue ribbon you 
will be sure to win. 

—Mrs. Arthur G. Powers. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
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You need a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 
Wheelbarrow” 


“Successor to the 


No stooping, shoveling or lifting. Front 
edge dips down. Rake in rubbish, leaves, 
etc. Scoop up gravel, rocks, sand and 
other materials. Handles load up to 800 
Ibs. easily. Sturdy sheet metal body, 
solid steel axle, disc wheels, rub- 
ber tires. Built to stand years 
of steady use. If your hard- 
ware desler doesn’t 
carry the ‘“Handi-Oart,” 
order direct from 
factory or write for 
illustrated folder, free. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. Lake Street Dept.21 Chicago, Il. 





he 100% Double 
. HYBRID, 













Five True 
Separate Colors 
Ruggeu, wind-resistant, ‘‘all-out- 
at-once’’ spikes 4 to 5 ft. tall--white, 
true blue, lavender, rose-mauve, 
deep violet--Plants 60c each. All 
5, 1 of each, postpaid for $2.50. 


Modern Perennials 


The year’s greatest number of new 
Perennials, all in color. Write today 
for your Jj. & P. Modern Rose and 
Perennial Catalog. 



















69 Rose Lane 
Newark, New York State 





RADWAY’S SALVIA SPLENDENS 
flower seed 


EXTRA package sent with every order of FORGET- 
ME-NOT seeds, % oz. about 2000 seeds. Send 25c. 
Will bloom from May until frost. Dwarf compact 
plants. Excellent for beds, borders, rock gardens. 


Park Central ..5 Ib. bag $1.40 
— ime. = ees 


Golfgreen .... * “2.60 
Beet Seed, Detroit Dark Red ........ %lb. .60 
Cabbage Early Jersey Wakefield ..... % lb. 1.00 
Oabbage Chinese, Pe-Tsai .......... % lb. .80 
Cauliflower, Early Snowball ........... oz. 5.00 
y= ee lb. 2.00 
Spinach Bloomsdale Reselected ........ Ib. 1.25 


I. L. RADWANER SEED CO. INC. 
125 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
(Send check with order) 











Giant-Flowering 
Clematis 


The Aristocrats of 
the Climbing Plants 


New Hybrid varieties in the 
most gorgeous colors imagin- 
able—glowing crimson, rich 
pink, sky-blue, lavender, violet- purple, white— 
fascinate both gardener and guest. Clematis thrive 
in many places; they will cover a pergola or trellis, 
a fence, an arbor, or even an old tree stump, and 
yield a multitude of lovely flowers. 


Pull descriptions of more than two score of these 
new Clematis (several shown in natural color) 
will be mailed on request. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON 











Box H Fairport, N. Y. 
HERBS 
PLANTS: ‘own, easily shipped. 


pot-gr 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
HEEB COOKERY: Bookiet of pes sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
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BURN your Rr Rubbish 


“Yard be a 


, safely, reduces to 
ay all burnable trash 
from house or garden — 
— , leaves, rags, gar- 

ge. No mess, no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and Fire 
Prevention Bureaus from 
coast to coast. Lights at top, 
burns down. No extra fuel 
required. Weather-proof 
porcelain enameled iron. 

Price—tf.o.b. New York 
No. i . wt. 70 lbs., 


25.00 

No. 3—3 bu., wt. 100 lbs., 
$34.50 

No. 6—6 bu., wt. 150 lbs., 
$54.00 


Write for descriptive circular 


J, W. FISKE tron Works 


— Established 1858 — . 
72 PARK PLACE NEW YORE, N. Y. 


Specialists in Ornamental Work 











Give your garden a 
patriotic motif with Old Glory Petunias—3 packets 
in one (Red, White and Blue). These and 170 other 
varieties are on display at your dealer’s; priced 5c, 


10c and up. 
All Mandeville Seeds are Triple-Tested for Germina- 
tion, Quality of Flowers, and Complete- 
ness of Mixture. Copyrighted packet 
has map telling when to plant and pic- 
tures to help tell seedlings from weeds. 
Plant Mandeville Seeds this year 
and have a BETTER garden. 
MANDEVILLE & KING CO. 
1052 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists for 65 Years 







TRIPLE-TESTED 


FLOWER SEEDS 


at Stores oO Whit Where 





NEW! 


7 2 S£ASY— 
iT’Ss FUN— 





to keep your garden 
pest-free with 


HARCO SPRAYER 


— Sure, Low-Priced! 


Prevent and kill destructive pests with new, proven 
HARCO...only professional-type Sprayer 4 ae so 
low. Squeeze handles together — insecticide 5 _ 
tops of tall shrubs, under-sides of small plants, 
to-reach places. Easy as 
pie to use. Durable, 
trouble-free. No drip- 
ping. Enjoy a healthy, & 
beautiful garden-spray 
with HARCO. Buy to- 
day from your — 
supply dealer . -Or 
write fa, “7584 
Terminal Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


| 












A GERMACO PRODUCT 























STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS— TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROOKS 
CONCORD MASS. 
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Praises 1940 Chrysanthemums 


ITH the advent of Spring one notes 

with interest the lists of the best an- 
nuals and perennials for the past year and 
one should not overlook the new chrysan- 
themums introduced then. 

Among these 1940 chrysanthemums are 
Gleam of Gold, a clear bright yellow. In this 
part of Ohio it was in full bloom October 
10. Its flowers are decorative and particularly 
adapted to arranging, as the stems are wiry 
and pliable. 

Autumn Lights was an outstanding suc- 
cess in my garden, as it proved an intensely 
bright orange. It makes a compact, neat plant 
that is very generous in amount of bloom. 
Its flowers are flat and about the size of a 
half dollar. It was also in full bloom on 
October 10. 

Acacia was a great surprise, because while 
I was expecting a single yellow chrysanthe- 
mum, I was delighted with it, for the flowers 
which are the smallest of any of the singles 
are a good clear yellow and are remarkably 
resistant to frosts and light freezes. The most 
desirable feature of Acacia, however, is its 
delightful scent, unlike anything one expects 
in chrysanthemums. It is very sweet and 
spicy. This variety was the first of the group 
to bloom last year. 

Goblin was the last of the group to bloom 
but stood the cold weather and early frosts 
well. It is a glowing bronze pompon. 

I think all chrysanthemum enthusiasts are 
now looking forward to better chrysanthe- 
mums for, since the first koreans were intro- 
duced several years ago, there have already 
been delightful surprises in hardier and earlier 
flowering types and these two features are 
essential to gardeners in this latitude. 


. —Jane I. Powers. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Double Poinsettias Find Favor 


ERE along our Gulf Coast single poin- 
settias are found in so many yards that 
their charm has waned for me. One having a 
diameter of 18 inches no longer gives me the 
urge to grow them. Then, I saw a picture of 
a double variety and ordered two plants. To 
say they captivated me and all who saw them 
is putting their appeal mildly. They are of 
a more compact growth than the singles but 
should be pinched back after every six inches 
of growth until the middle of July when 
their blooming ends should be left to form. 
My two plants yielded 25 “‘flowers’’ with 
diameters of from 12 to 15 inches. The 
“flowers” are truly double, the smaller bracts 
arranged in the centers completely filling 
them and overflowing to make fluffy full 
flowers. The color is a darker, richer red 
than that of the singles. The beauty of these 
doubles must be seen to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. They are suitable for pot culture and 
their coloring comes in early November mak- 
ing them an attraction until early March. 
Their requirements are good drainage, a rich 
sandy soil on the acid side and plenty of 
water at blooming time. 
—Mary Sidons. 


Mobile, Ala. 
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There's almost no limit to arrangements 
you can make with famous Dazey 
Flower Holders. Largest variety made, 
including unique, exclusive leaf shapes 
and combination types—choice of mesh 
or needlesharp construction. FREE 
ARRANGEMENT BOOK—containing 
arrangements and valuable tips. Ask 
for Dazey “Flowercraft’” booklet at 
your store or send 3c stamp (for mail- 


iby. eat) 





843 E. 31st St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
AT Your DEALER 





EVERY GARDENER NEEDS 
GOOD PRUNING SHEARS 


Use a Popular Snap Cut Pruner 
For General Pruning 


A> 


oe 


a 


Light in weight. Easy to handle. Unbreakable. 
All steel construction. Non-Pinching handles. 
Chrome finish. 


Take Advantage of our SPECIAL OFFER 
Large Size $1.89 postpaid—Regular Price $2.00 
Small Size $1.29 postpaid—Regular Price $1.35 


Send us your Order Today 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











BROWNELL ROSES 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
*Break of Day, orange-apricot 


*Lily Pons, yellow *Pink Princess, pink 
*Red Robin *Ann Vanderbilt 
CLIMBING ROSES 

Apricot Glow Elegance 
*Copper Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow Golden Orange 
CREEPING or TRAILING ROSES 
Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
*Creeping Everbloom 
Little Compton Creeper 


Varieties marked with * $1.50 each, $15 a dozen 
Others $1.00 each, $10.00 a dozen 


We also carry large list of other Hybrid Teas 
and Olimbers. Oircular sent free. 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. L 





GROW BETTE 
combtaatio spray, 
TRI-OGEM, the Controls 




















There Is a Shortage of 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 
But Not With Us 


We have a good supply of 
Camellia-Rose Type (Double) 


in nine colors. 




















We also have Fimbriata, Crispa, 
Cristata and Narcisszflora. 


A choice lot of Pendula or 
Hanging Basket variety, Fasci- 
nation, Rosebud and Singles. 
Order at once, while the supply 
lasts. 


Prices $3.00 — $5.00 — $7.50 
and $10.00 per dozen. 


Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by 
money order or check. Cultural 
directions with every order. 


Catalogue on Request 


HOWARD R. RICH 


P. O. Box 7 Atlantic, Maine 
















































Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 







You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 
sands of fine gardens 
without a single com- 
plaint. As attractive 
as they are conven- 
ient. Beautiful incon- 
spicuous gray-green 
color harmonizes with 

lants, soil and rocks. 

arkings erasible 
with pencil rubber. 
Five styles covering 
all label problems. 


Send for samples today 
Dealers please write me 


PERFECT 25 100 
Border Label (5”) ....... $2.00 $7.75 


Rock Garden Label (4”) .. 1.75 6.75 
Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
Tie-On Labels with wires .. 3.00 


Pot Labels (4” x %” tapered) 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. 


2.50 














“BIRDVILLE” RUSTIC HOUSES 


No. 62—Bluebird No. 61—Wren No. 60—Robin 
Each $1.25 Any 3 for $3.50 (postpaid) 
Tests prove wild birds prefer rustic houses. Ours 
are made from pry fragrant cedar, at the 
famous ‘Cathedral of the Birds.’ Hung now, they 
will attract cheery songsters, which will help you 

control insects pests. Order the above today. 
Write for Booklet ’’"H’’ a many models of Bird 
Houses, Squirrel Houses and Bird Feeders. 


THE CRESCENT CO., “Birdville,““ Toms River, N. J. 























Comments on Freak Trilliums 


WAS very much interested in the article 

in the March 1 issue of Horticulture re- 
garding the double green trillium. For 17 
years a search for and study of the unusual or 
freak forms of trilliums has been a frenzied 
hobby with me and anything along that line 
has been eagerly devoured. 

The article by Mrs. Pugsley was excep- 
tionally interesting from several angles. I be- 
lieve this to be only the second or third in- 
stance that a colony of double trilliums of 
any species has been found. Such plants are 
almost invariably found as single specimens 
and are rare indeed. 

I take it from reading her article that other 
abnormal plants which she has, produce ab- 
normal or freak seedlings. I have recently 
received information about other plants of 
this nature which are reproducing in like 
manner. I hope a group or strain of plants 
has at last been discovered which may be re- 
lied upon to produce at least a fair percentage 
of freak seedlings for study and observation. 
Heretofore, such plants have invariably pro- 
duced normal seedlings after being brought 
into the garden. 

I was also interested in the statement— 
“There are many sports and hybrids now on 
the place.’” Some years ago I thought I had 
hybrid trilliums and I feel some authorities 
fully agreed. Then, several of us attempted 
hybridization and in each instance met with 
complete failure. 

In recent years research by Doctors Jeffery 
and Haertl at Harvard University seems to 
have proven definitely that those species 
which are common throughout the North- 
east are parthenogenetic and hence hybridiza- 
tion is impossible. From my experience I am 
about ready to accept the theory that all 
trilliums are probably of the same nature. 

There are many, many problems to be 
cleared up regarding this genus. Perhaps, the 
most baffling is: If the plants many of us 
now have, bearing all the earmarks of being 
crosses between certain species, are not hy- 
brids (and science now seems to positively 
say they cannot be), then what are they and 
how did they get that way? Your guess is as 
good as the other fellow’s. 

Double trilliums are now known to exist 
in the species Trillium erectum, T. grandi- 
florum, T. ovatum and T. vaseyi as well as 
a number of green-petalled ones not so easily 
identified. 

—James L. Smith. 


Erin, N. Y. 


YOUR Garden will grow better 


with this simple, proven glass protection: 


COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


» Sow seeds a month earlier! 
» Advance flowering of early Spring 
bulbs and perennials. 
> Patent wires and double-thick glass 
are quickly assembled. 
> Strong, rigid, easily portable. 
> Supplies maximum light. 
> Useful all year ‘round! 
You can place COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 
end to end over rows of plants or seeds, or use them 
singly. TENT pattern (shown) covers a space 12” wide, 
8” high at center. BARN pattern covers a space 24” 
wide, 19” high. Available with or without glass. 
Write for folder TODAY. 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 8H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 
or see your nearest dealer: 
LITTLE-TREE FARMS, Framingham Center, Mass. 
MAX SCHLING, 618 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Wild Flower Seeds 


A seed blend of 400 interesting and beautiful 
Wild Flowers of the World. It will delight and 
surprise you. 1 oz. $1; % Ib. $3.75; 1 Ib. $14. 


Unique Catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 








PRIMULA SIEBOLDI 


Drought resistant and very hardy; large flowers in 
white, and shades of pink and lavender, mixed, on 
12 inch stems, May and June. 
50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid 
Rare plant, bulb and shrub catalog, FREE 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INC. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 


CHOOSEY HEMEROCALLIS 


Autumn Haze, pale apricot; Bagdad, red brown; 
Bijou, fulvous red; Crown of Gold, yellow orange; 
Dauntless, yellow gold dust ; Patricia, pale yellow; 
Peach Blow, soft pink; Rajah, red; Serenade, pastel 
pink; Sunny West, bright yellow. 

Select 3 for $4.50 
Write for our Oatalogue—including the best IRIS 

OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Oonn. 


Cercnerscut 


Loveliest lavender, profuse 4-in. 
flowers, end of Sept., all fall. 24- 
in. tall. Unrivaled. Plants 50c. 


Special from this ad. postpaid: 35s 
SPECIAL (Value $1.50) for 


MODERN ROSE & PERENNIAL CATALOG FREE 
Jackson & Perkins Co., 69 Rose Lane, Newark, N. Y. 























“CHILDREN TREES” FOR JUNIORS 


Boys and girls, plant your very own “JUNIOR 
TREES.” Choose from over 


100 VARIETIBS—25c EACH 
Send today for list of ‘Junior Trees” 18” to 24” 
tall. Well known and unusual varieties, 25c each. 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City, Mich. 


SWEET VIOLETS 


Unexcelled Ground-covers for a shady location, 
and their far-flung fragrance is irresistible. 


Dept. 19 








5 Semperflorens (blooms continuously) .$1.75 
GS Memes (pink Bowers) ...cccccccccvcecs 1.15 
i its ai aad ns 9:66 6 we Oa we 1.50 
Collection: 5 of each, postpaid ........... 4.00 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


GILLETT’S 


For distinctive Native Plants. We offer many 
choice varieties of Ferns and Wild Flowers. 








Catalog on Request 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H Southwick, Mass. 
WILD FLOWER Beautify a corner of your 

P garden with flowers from 
the wild. Special offer for shady nook: 2 Hepaticas, 3 Spurred 
Violets, 3 Wake Robin (Red Trillium), 3 Jack-in-the-Pulpits, 


3 Dutchman's Breeches, 2 Foam Flowers, 
2 Pink Ladyslippers, 1 False [ Maiden: @ 















Seal, 2 Bloodroot, 1 Woodfern, 1 Maiden- 
hair Fern (23 in all)— 
$3.25 Postpaid 
Catalogue on request 
; WAKE ROBIN FARM 
_ James Loder Park Home, Pa. 








 DEOT CTI ORL F.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use 
powder in handy shaker can. 

Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, 






















Dept. H 
MASS. 
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Special Offers All Postpaid 
No. | 16 select trees 6 to 15 inches, 4 


each of Colo. Blue Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Trees Norway Spruce, Red Pine....... $1.00 
‘ No. 2 60 Trees same varieties as ite 


eee eee eee ee eeee see eeeeeee 


for 
No. 3 1000 Seedlings mixed an 
right size for Forest & Xmas Tree 
planting. 10 different kinds. Al} labeled 
planting instructions enclosed. ..$12.50 
West of St. Louis add 50¢ on No. 3. 


$1. 


§ 2 Jeokeayiim “tite for Complete Cir. and Prices. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 
Indiana, Penna. 








GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 
The 6 Finest White Gladiolus 

MAID OF ORLEANS SOLVEIG 

MARY ELIZABETH STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
POLAR ICE WHITE ORCHID 

6 Each Large Bulbs for $2.00 Prepaid 
and 2 Large Bulbs of SHIRLEY TEMPLE Free 
Write for 1941 Price List 
PASQUALE VASATURO, 18 MILLER ST., MEDFIELD, MASS. 











KILL MOLES wirn 
MOLOGEN 


Destroys —_— quickly. 


Odoriess. to use. 
| ib only 60e, At your 
or write. 


ROSE MFG. 8. CO.31209e0 Bidg., Phila, Pa, 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $8 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many unusual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 


Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


}1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 64 
ay) C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 

















HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 
“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting lecture. I 
have never seen such perfect color photography.”’ 
Special fees will be given to clubs presenting the lecture 
for the benefit of any of the relief organizations. 


271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











PROPAGATE-SEEDS-PLANTS 


Flat 15%” x 9%” x 3” deep; 
with cover 3” high of glass 
substitute. Retains moisture so 
essential to seedlings. 
$1.30 postpaid 
Write for bulletin 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















and Seavengers; BOG 
PLANTS. Shallow 
water and other 
interesting 
water 
Plants 


Our Catalog 
Illustrated in 
Natural colors sent 
free on request. 


J. LINGG Arcsiey, nove Deptt 





























> Peat Moss 3 





100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............... $2.00 

100 Ibs. Pulv. Shee 6 02+440$ eo 20me $2.75 

100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 

100 Ibs. ~~ 0 el er $3.00 
OTTED STEER MANURE 

100 Ibs., si a. chnde sos owe O66 $6 ton 

1-ton bulk, $7.00; ey EE webs ss ew ee's $5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 

E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON. PA. 

PHONE LEXINGTON 210 








April 1, 1941 


Finds Way to Combat Moles 


UCH has been written and said on the 
subject of moles in the North where 
they are troublesome only a few months of 
the year, whereas, in the South their depreda- 
tions take place virtually 365 days of the 
year. After trying out various traps and 
poisons for years and all to little avail, I began 
experimenting with poisons myself and even- 
tually found one that eradicated them from 
my large garden with three applications a 
year at a cost of only a few cents. 

My method is as follows: peanut butter 
and a few bread crumbs well mixed and lib- 
erally seasoned with Rough-on-Rats are made 
into pieces of bait the size of a red bean. 
These are dropped into the runways, a round 
stick being used for opening the holes, and 
the holes plugged with earth. The bait is put 
in at six- to eight-foot intervals over the entire 
infested portion. A few days later no sign 
of new work is visible. This method seems 
to discourage the newcomers from outer re- 
gions for some months, but where moles are 
naturally plentiful they eventually show up 
again and another application is necessary. 


Biloxi, Miss. —NMarie E. Simpson. 


Begonias and Gloxinias Scarce 
‘Lae begonias and _ gloxinias 
S 


hould be started at once, if blooms are 
wanted by the middle of June. In fact, those 
who want any at all should purchase the 
bulbs at once, for the war has cut off the 
supply which usually comes from Belgium 
and neighboring parts of Europe. Although 
small amounts are grown in other parts of 
the country, the greater part of the rather 
limited supply which is available comes from 
California and will be exhausted before the 
season is over. It is expected, however, that 
if the war continues the domestic supply will 
in time be able to supply the needs. 

The bulbs, or tubers, may be potted up in 
light sandy soil or started in flats of moist 
peat moss and then planted. The begonias 
should always be set with the concave side 
upward. Both should be planted with the 
tops of the bulbs level with the surface of the 
soil and should be watered sparingly until 
active growth starts. Both like bottom heat 
when starting. Also, keep the water off the 
leaves. 


The longer I live the more my mind 
dwells upon the beauty and the wonder 
of the world. I hardly know which feel- 
ing leads in wonderment or admiration. 
—John Burroughs. 


—— a 


GARDEN LILIES; 


Sole agent in the United 
States for the distin- 
guished English grower, 
W. A. Constable, Ltd. 














SANDYLOAM 


North Springfield Vermont 








"KANGAROO VINE 


A new and attractive history-making 
House plant even more beautiful than 
Grape Ivy. Plant has glossy, deep green 


leaves and is a wonderful keeper indoors. 


In 3-inch Pots—60c Prepaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


281 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS 


This season's seedlings contain another splendid ad- 
vancement. Seeds sown in August, wintered in out- 
door frames ready for April or May delivery. 


Complete Range of Shades 24 — $2.50 
Seedlings of white varieties 24 — $5.00 


Postpaid. 


THE CHAS. F. BARBER DELPHINIUM NURSERY 
Mr. & Mrs. A. B. McKay Troutdale, Oregon 


AQUILEGIA COERULEA 


The exquisite Colorado Columbine, blue and 
white; large, graceful long-spurred flowers. 
On porous drainage these bloom 
for many years. 


UPTON GARDENS, Oolorado Springs, Colo. 46,H1 


F: LANDSCAPE CURBING 


. A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 

.t: Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 

. WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


059% .€ 
Pe THE PORCUPINE CO. 
o FAIRFIELD, CONN, 

























LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(Por Women) Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Some and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 


SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 9 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
73 Newbury Street, Boston Write for Oatalog 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, tugether with un- 
usual kinds from mountain and plain the 
world around, all coming to us by way of 
Switzerland. Ask for the interesting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
Bridgeboro, New Jersey 








Dept. B 








UNUSUAL 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Rare Achilleas, Dianthi, Armerias, Phlox, 
Sedums, Sempervivums, etc. Our free cata- 
logue is full of information. 

N. A. HALLAUER, Webster, N. Y. 











For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, post- 
age prepaid, one nursery grown 


Wild Senna. 
Ready about March 15th 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








PLANTS, BULBS and SEEDS 


for House and Greenhouse 


Selected varieties most suitable for indoor culture, 
listed in our free catalog. Planting dates, growin 
temperatures, and many other helpful tips, too 


Write for your copy now. 
S. COBB, Dep’t. 7H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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Howey DAHLIAS 10; 
vy 

YP) Send for Free Catalog / LV up 
3 “Jane Cowl” “Jersey Beacon” . .10c 
“White Wonder” ‘‘Indiana Moon” 15c 
“Spotlight” “‘LeBoutillier” ....25¢ 
“Royal Pennant” “Man O War” 35c 
“Son of Satan” “Azura” ...... 50c 
“‘Murphy’s Masterpiece” .... . .55c 
‘American Purity” ‘Bernice Geer” 75¢ 
“Jimmy Foxx” ‘Chas. a "ee 


“Kentucky Sportsman” ..... 1. 
“Adolph Mayer” ‘‘Darcy Sainsbury” saa ¢ess baits $1.00 
“Brilliant Lady” ‘San Framcisco” ........---++++: $1.50 


Catalog FREE! 
BEST-EVER GARDENS, Dept. H 
830 PINEWOOD AVENUE SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


PLANTS FOR LIGHT SHADE 





Aconitum napellus, Sparks ..........-- 
Cimicifuga fetida simplex 


eee e ewer eee 


Oimicifuga racemosa .....---+-++++++> 5 for 1.20 
Epimedium macranthum niveum ........ 5 for 1.40 
Hosta sieboldiana ........2.e-eeeeeee 2for 1.15 
Polygonatum multifiorum ...........-- 5 for 1.15 
Trollius ledebouri, Golden Queen ....... 5 for 1.40 


(Postpaid at prices above. Order early) 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


RARE PLANTS 


Buxus Microphylla Compacta—Very hardy. Very dwarf. 

Ilex Crenata Kingsville—Very hardy. Very dwarf. 

Cercis Cana. Alba—Lovely white Judas. Rare. 

Abelia Edward Goucher—Lilac Pink Abelia. 

Lilacs, Jap. Cherries, Orabs, and many other beautiful 
plants. 

Our catalog sent at your request. 


Kingsville Nurseries, Inc., H. J. Hohman, Kingsville, Md. 








rpee's Gitions 
GLADIOLUS 


Large Bulbs fer tallest SO BULBS 
spikes, more flowers. All ~ 

colors, mixed. Postpaid ; 

80 for $1; 61, $2; 100, $8.28. 


A —y 
Burpee Catalog free — best <-sttes YY 
seeds, bulbs. sy 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO = 


774 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


JAPANESE BLACK PINE 
Any Quantity 
Sizes up to 13 feet 


HIGHMARK NURSERY 


Chilmark Martha’s Vineyard Massachusetts 






















@ Boxwood @ Holly @ Yews 


As specialists in these plant gems for many 
years, we assure you that everything about 
them is just right, including price. Call or write 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Boxwood Nurseries Milton, Delaware 











HELP WANTED 





SINGLE, middle-aged experienced gardener chauffeur 
for New Hampshire country place year round. Refer- 
ences required. T. W. F., Care of ‘‘Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





MEN WITH EXPERIENCE in landscape gardening 
wanted. Box H, Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


A NEIGHBOR wishes to obtain position for friend, 
an expert horticulturist and agriculturist, a dean 
in the field. Will top the best, works with brain and 
muscle. A better man can not be hired. 
SHADOW LAKE FARM 

Red Bank, New Jersey 








RFD No. 1 











GARDENER: Experience in all branches of estate 
work. Lawns, flowers, greenhouse, vegetables. Married, 
one child. Reference. L. E., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





YOUNG MAN, 37 years of age, seeks position with 
nursery or estate, has had experience as estate man- 
ager and landscape gardener. A. R., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 


Topworking Old Fruit Trees 


MANY orchards there are sound trees 
of undesirable varieties which could, with 
profit, be changed to better kinds by top- 
working. The same method could be used on 
occasional backyard trees to make each one 
of them bear as many as a half dozen varie- 
ties. 

One difficulty in topworking old trees is 





Left—Grafting tool in use. 
Right—Scions properly prepared. 


that of finding good, live stubs in the lower 
sections of the trees. It is important that such 
stubs into which the scions of the new variety 
are set be so located that the new crown of 
the tree will not develop at an unapproach- 
able height. If such stubs are not present, 
some growers planning the work a year ahead 
cut the tops back carefully. This means that 
during the following Summer many water 
sprouts start in the lower sections of the 
trees. When these sprouts are about a foot 
long they are clipped, giving a wide choice 
of stubs for the placing of scions the subse- 
quent Spring. 





Left—Scions inserted but not waxed. 
Right—Scions after wax has been applied. 


The tools required for this type of graft- 
ing are: a pruning saw, a grafting tool, a car- 
penter’s apron and grafting wax. For graft- 
ing wax I still favor the old formula of four 
parts rosin, two parts beeswax and one part 
tallow. Some workers use parrafin wax 
which is cheap but, to my mind, undesirable 
at any price, since it is a nuisance to heat 











CLEMATIS 


are easily grown from seed. Seeds from my 
collection are good, all my varieties are 
hardy and bloom freely — try some this 
season. Packets: 25c, 50c, $1.00. 


LOUIS VASSEUR, Milton, Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 
Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





DAFFODILS are blooming in the south, soon will be 
up north. The improved and enlarged edition ‘“Daffo- 
dils on Parade” (60 days of blooms) just off the press. 
Blooming dates, descriptions, prices on 156 varieties. 
Send for copy and order bulbs for . + delivery 
while they are fresh in your mind. Hodge Pod ge 
Shop (Headquarters, bulbs, flowers, ination 
Gloucester, Va. (The heart of the daffodil industry in 
Virginia). 


NGRTHERN GROWN NOVELTIES: New Lilies, rare 
alpines, unusual shrubs, perennials, etc. Extra hardy 
garden ornamentals. Import direct or through our U. 8. 
representative. Full information, new illustrated cata- 
logue available. F. L. Skinner, F.B.H.S., Dropmore, 
Manitoba, Canada. 








GARDEN LABELS that are a permanent investment. 
Lead pencil writing stays clearly legible year after 
year unless you choose to erase and write another 
name. Two by one inch flag size $3.50 per 100 post- 
paid. 25 for $1. Larger sizes made. Send for sample 
and list. Wilton Garden Label Oo., Wilton, Conn. 





HEMEROCALLIS—tThe Lovely Daylily. Descriptive 
catalogue listing 100 varieties. Free upon request. 
Mrs. Leonard Howard, Smyth Avenue, Greenville, 8. C. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 

Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 

for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
gham Center, Mass. 





PLORAIRE BEEBALM (Monarda did. florairiensis) 
H. Oorrevon’s original plant; bright pink. $1.00. 
Community Nurseries, B eld, Mass. 





CAMELLIAS add glamour and sparkling beauty to 
yeur greenhouse. Their radiant beauty brings you new 
happiness. Easy culture. Catalogue free. “Longview,” 
Box H. Crichton, Alabama. 





DAFFODILS and DAYLILIES: New daffodils and 
varieties suitable for naturalizing. Finest new hybrid 
Hemerocallis. List. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 





WATER LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water plants. 
Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water Garden, Shell- 
man, Georgia. 





MANY NEW AND RARE DAFFODILS and original 
introductions among more than 200 varieties listed. 
Oatalog free. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Md. 





20 DIFFERENT CACTUS PLANTS, $1; 200 mixed 
cactus seed, 35c. Eulalia Turner, Azusa, Calif. 





TRILLIUMS and other Native Plants. Price list free. 
Nik-Nar, Asheville, N. C. 





CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size $1.00, both 
$1.75, all different, labeled. Directions. Mixed Cactus 
Seed 25c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Texas Oactus 
Gardens, Van Horn, Texas. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS: Large selection 

of fine bushy plants. Well budded to bloom this season. 

— and retail. Reid’s Nurseries, Osterville, 
Ss. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER, FARMER: Life 
experienced. All flowers, vegetables, lawns, trees, gen- 
eral farming, machinery repairs, bookkeeping, super- 
vise help. American born, married, no children. Age 
31, ambitious, willing to do anything, $125.00 month, 
a heat, electric. Write Box 213, West Trenton, 








FARM MANAGER: Middle aged, married, no family, 
life time experience, and scientific knowledge of farm- 
ing in all branches, horticulture and estate manage- 
ment. Irwin R. Hixson, Flourtown, Penna. 





GARDENER CARETAKER. Swiss French. American 
citizen. 47. Married, 4 children. 15 years last position. 
Experience on flowers, vegetables, etc. Little green- 
house experience. Handy with tools. Excellent refer- 
ences. 4. G., “Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 





GAEDENER-SUPERINTENDENT: Married. No fam- 
ily. Scotch, American citizen, wishes position. Thor- 
oughly experienced all branches—greenhouse, flower 
and vegetable gardens, trees, shrubs, lawns, also stock. 
Excellent references. S. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





WORKING Superintendent: Gardener: Oaretaker: 
35 years’ experience all branches of gardening includ- 
ing greenhouse. Single. Excellent references. William 
D. Nickerson, 116 Putnam St., Quincy, Mass. 





GARDENER-FARMER: Experienced in all branches 
of horticulture. Excellent references. E. B., Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER or GARDENER HANDYMAN: Scotch, 

seeks position on estate. 20 years’ experience. Married, 

ee eeeeen. si. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
s. 
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within the stock plants and the scions which 
have been previously cut and stored are still 
dormant. If the work is done in wet weather, 
water may work into the unions or a hail 
storm may knock the scions out of place. If 
the work is let go too late in the season, the 





Rose Specialist, Inc. 


Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 


KEEP DOGS AWAY 





from shrubs, flowers, evergreens ¥ 
Use Liquid CHAPERONE 3: < 


_— 








Wonderful new dog repellent, won’t 















. dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. wa bark will separate from the stubs which must 
e spore dog damage. Harmless to Qt ‘ ‘ 

4 o nts D sow $1 for large 2-6. size. & e y be opened to permit the entry of the scions. 
q oney back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- ‘ . . : . 

: oratory, Box 242, So. ay ¥ The actual wedging in of the scions is not 


all there is to topworking. Subsequent care 
must be given. My practice is to clip all 











“MIRACLE” PEAR TREE 


5 Different Varieties on One Tree 


Delicious, melting Pears, Early Summer to Late Fall. 
Five of the finest varieties: Early Harvest; Koonce; 
Garber; Bartlett; Kieffer. A constant succession of 
luscious fruit. Requires little space. 

6 for $12.00 


$2.50 Each 8 for $6.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Pennsylvania farm house, about 1740. 5 bedrooms, 4 
baths; modern heating, electricity, water supply. On 
southern slope facing small river, navigate’ or row 
boat. Large swimming pool; 122 acres, uncultivated. 
iood riding country. Location 5 miles from Hatboro, 
6 miles from Ambler. 17 miles from New Hope. 19 miles 
from he Boll, pa hia. Owner going to rocking. 
ton, TY but NOT a BARG 


CEWIS N. CLARK, R. D. No. 1, Hatboro, Pa. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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scions when they have made a growth of 
about a foot, thus making them branch out. 
Also, late in Summer it is well to go over all 
grafts and squeeze the wax back into place. 

If no spray schedule is possible and the 
trees are left unprotected against the ravages 
of insects, it is probably just as well not to 
go to the trouble and expense of grafting. 

—Ernest Fritze. 


Osterville, Mass. 





“The man who waits to seed his lawn 
*Til coatless he can ramble, 
’Tho sure to bolster up his brawn 
Makes grass a grevious gamble. 
While he who rolls his collar high 
And seeds while frost is lurking, 
Will have a lawn that doesn’t die 
When sun and weeds start perking.” 


187 
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SPRING COLLECTION 
6 Each Large Gladiolus Bulbs, sent prepaid 


for $2.25. 
BELLA DONNA MARY SHARY 
DO-X PHYLLIS McQUISTON 
LUOIFE SOUTHERN CROSS 
MARY ELIZABETH TAKINA 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 





USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


If applied prior to doing housework, gardening, 
ete., it will protect hands from direct skin contact. 
Prevents dirt 
hands clean. ‘ge 
months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 


enetrating, makes it easier to get 
bottle, $1.00, lasts several 























CHOICE MATERIAL FOR SPRING PLANTINGS 


ROSES 


These Include All of the Most Outstanding Novelties as Well as the Older Kinds. Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Climbers, Polyanthas, Rugosas and Species. 

We carry in stock 16 varieties of the Brownell Sub-Zero Roses which we very heartily recommend. 
For those interested in Old Roses we have limited stocks of such varieties as Cabbage, Damask, York 
and Lancaster, Austrian Copper, Persian Yellow and others. We have excellent Standard (Tree) 


Roses in 12 varieties. 


CLEMATIS 


In 30 of the most satisfactory varieties all the best Novelties, included are Crimson King, King Edward 
VII, Lady Betty Balfour, Lady Northcliffe, Prins Hendrik, Mrs. Robert Brydon and Jouiniana +e 
variety. All Clematis offered are in pots and on their own roots. 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


Amongst these we offer Viburnum Burkwoodi in three sizes, Viburnum fragrans, Daphne mezereum 
album, Cornus Kousa Chinensis, pink, white and other colors in Cydonias, Neillia sinensis, Hamamelis 
mollis and amongst Azaleas such varieties as ledifolia alba, Altaclarensis, Miss Louisa Hunnewell and 
others. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS INCLUDING ROCK PLANTS 


Of these we have hundreds of varieties including numerous Hemerocallis, Delphiniums, Asters, 
Chrysanthemums, Phloxes, Anemones, Iris, Primulas, Gentians, Heucheras, Campanulas and Peonies. 


LILIUMS SUITABLE FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Amongst these are, Auratum platyphyllum, Speciosums in variety, late Formosanum, Creelmanni, 
Centifolium, Henryi, Pride of Charlotte, Princeps, Crow’s hybrids, Dauricum pardinum, and others. 


MISCELLANEOUS BULBS 


These include Tuberoses, Zephyranthes (3 colors), Tigridias (10 varieties), Montbretias, Ismenes, 
Galtonias, Acidantheras, Amaryllis, Tuberous Begonias and Gloxinias. 


SEEDS 


Liliums in 75 varieties. A collection of 12 easily germinated varieties $2.00. Sweet and Pot Herbs, 20 
varieties for $1.00. Six varieties, Hardy Primulas, $1.00. Also Choice Delphiniums, Long Spurred 
Aquilegias, and Eremurus, seven varieties of the latter for $1.50. 


Spring Catalogue on Request. An inspection of our stock cordially invited. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT STREET at FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
































